. By G. M. TREVELYAN, 0.M. 
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AUCTIONS 


NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424 Ret. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Dc Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every _Tue Sday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 


1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 





Pictures 








Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 

Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 





et, London, W.1. Tel. 


____ PERSONAL 


AX,< ORIG INAL SPEECH for each occasion. 

spea privately taught. Ring for 
ent, Welbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMIL- 
Hallam Street, W.1. 


Ga : r o = AN desires purchase Bentley, Rolls 
‘ ligt American Saloon.—BIRCH, 

13, cal ks Mews, W.1. MAYfair 4433. 
EMORIES S of an intimate 
ained by portraits. They are painted from 
sen sh in oils or water-colours or as minia- 
on ivory. For preliminary sketches and 
s use write to KETURAH COLLINGS’ 
:ALLERIES, 12a, Savile Row, Lon- 


: MAYfair 6622. 




















class 





value can be ob- 











PORTRA 

7 A 
W TE - 2 ye PORTR AIT PAINTER, -exhibi- 
.. Will paint a few portraits from 









g or 50 ens. instead of pre-war charge 
200 gns.—Box 479. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NTIQL and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
é tion of | Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 














ables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornan il China, Chinese Porcelain 
I Cc ( . Bron ‘ ete, Inspection 
nvited WILLIAM WILLET’ LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W rel.: Sloane 8141, 


INTERESTED in evidence of 


ARE “YOU 





s death; Evidence of Survival 

r nd t« y. Help in study is offered 

i LONDON SPIRI A ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for Queensbury 











Place London, S.W.7 
ASG FURS got torture. Write for Fur 
- Crusade eatiet, which also tells how to 
} domest nimals and poultry humanely.— 
M: re JOR VAN DER BYL, Wappe nham, Towcester. 
BAcs HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will ove and renovate your handbag. 
I raftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 


B* XOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
part lars of good cars available for pur- 
New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 

I URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invis- 
ibly mende d in two weeks. Send or call. 
Mark dar INVISIBLE 





Ss clearly.—BEI 








MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (five 
ors from Ludgate Circus). 
CAN You THINK and talk “on your feet”? 


Can you convince a crowded audience, stand 
p and address a public gathering without notes? 
It not, Rapidism, fascinating new 

irse, Can train you to become a fluent public 
Free Booklet, THE RAPIDISM INSTI- 


learn how 





ru" 








2, C710, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 
ARDS.—A REMINDER! The Original HAPPY 
FAMILY cards with all the old favourites. 

Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
weep, etc., are still published at 33. Obtainable 
from any good stores, sports shops, etc, or direct 


























it post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
L.TD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

YLOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

A Suits, Riding Kit, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunl Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
lurniture, | CASH for parcel All British 
Firm, Est 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 141, zware Road, Marble 


















rel (Breeze) for steam” and central 
A‘h 23'- ton at works; five ton trucks 
ny” — 84," HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
t ge ion, E 
YORSETS 1 your corsets to us, Our 
A EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 
{ t given an yrsets returned to youina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
“ ined before sending to: Dept. C.. CORSET 
RENOVATING co., LTD 134, Baker Street, 
don, W.1 
I IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC urgently required for 
Dy t. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
» Country are BENTLEY & CoO., 65, New 
Bond Street acing Brook Street), W.1 Tel 
TAYfair 0651 
[JDUTY-FREE CIGARETTES spe ially packed 
and properly despatched to all H.M. Forces 





Overse 


Example, 200 Rothmans Navy Cut, 49 
post Write for full details: ROTHMANS, 
TD., Dept. C.L.. 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
NLARGEMENTS. Send any photo or snap and 
“I will forward in return beautiful tinted 
photo enlargement, carefully packed, carriage 
paid, 20/-. A permanent reminder of your loved 
ne. If possible send all orders"by registered post. 
B. AUSTIN, 53, Fleet Stre et, I sondon, E.C. 
E‘ A RITCHER, of 4. Berke ley Street, W.1, 
4 create fascinating gowns of charm and 
htful hats from both 
MAY fair 1651 
7 XE = TORS and others having large or small 
4 collections of good Books for disposal, are 
nvited to write to DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., 
LTD., English and Foreign}! Booksellers, 13, 
Trinity Stieet, Cambridge, who offer highest cash 
prices. 
G” D, Silver, Diamonds, vellery, 
F into cash NOW while prices are high 
tered Parcels receive same 
transactions.—HARRODS, 
Sloane 1234, 




















in materials 





converted 
Regis 
attention as personal 
LTD., London, S.W.1. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. 


Other headings 1/6. (Min. 3 lines.) 





MISCELLANEOUS 
OR SALE. OAK WAINSCOT WALL PANELL- 
ING, 60 ft. x 5 ft. 3 in.; about 50 years old; 
good condition; suitable dining-room or library. 
10/- per square foot.—Box 502 
GRENCH DRESSMAKER, 
fitting; remodelling. 
Granville Place, Portman Square, Ww. 1. May. 
House Furnisher, 











perfect cut and 
MRS. LEECH, 18, 








OHN PERRING, with over 
50 years’ reputation, want to buy Antique and 
Modern Furniture. Highest prices offered if in 
good condition. Contents of country mansions 





also considered.—Write, call, or phone, JOHN 
PERRING, LTD., Richmond Road, Kingston, 
London (Tel.: Kingston %313'4, or any John 
Perring branch. 
_ Aged Y & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
nake up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the “*Coupon 
thrifty ’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 


SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—75, 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1 


Great 











| ADIES’ TAILORED SHIRTS made to measure 
in Silk, Wool, or Poplin. O.S. a speciality. 


Patterns and designs sent.—J. BYRES & CO., 
Westbury, Wilts. 
ME MORANDUM. Must get some more T.T.T 
Magnums. They’re the best cigarettes I 
know, and made for the sensitive palate. Obtain- 
able from WHITMORE & BAYI Yr, 92, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65,6; 1,000 
130-; post free. Sample fiat 50 for 6/8. 
WNERS requiring information regarding their 
YACHTS South Coast of France, please 
communicate with MISS, BENNES, 30, Cross 
Street, Manchester 2. 
RAB SKINS, etc., cured, mz ide up, 
C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, 

















repairs, 
Bucks. 
Tel. : 248 
AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB”’—in case of 
air attack. If your Bank has a Safe Deposit, 
use it. 
HOTGUNS and RIFLES repaired. New stocks 
fitted. Re-blacked. Shooting improved. 
Rifles re-tubed and overhauled. Good deliveries 
of 22 Martini S.S. Rifles.—BLAND, Rifle Makers, 
5, Evington Drive, Leicester. 
“"PHE GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH ARCHI- 
TECTURE”: Exhibition by the GEORGIAN 
Group of Photographs of Eighteenth Century and 
Regency Buildings, January 8 to 27, at HEAI’S 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
HE LARGEST COLLECTION of Fine Antique 
Walnut Furniture, China, and Glass at THE 
ee TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End). W.1. Gro. 3273. 
RUBENISED’’ BRAND BLOUSES = and 
collars made from old shirts or your own 
material. 2 Gns. each.—Please write for details 
to: Dest A.Y, RESARTUS, LTD.. 1839 Queens- 
way, 




















OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
* that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
und Silversmiths, wil! value or purchas« 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
ISHING A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW 
YEAR to patrons of our service, both present 
and future, and to advise them that garments 
on which they would have our specialists’ advice 
re Turning, Retailoring, Converting, Alteration, 
Remodelling, Cleaning and/or Tailor-pressing, 
should be sent NOW, and so ensure earliest 
possible completion.—SACKVILLE TAILORING 
CO., LTD., (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford Hill, London, 
5.W.12. Tel.: STReatham 1600. 
WOdDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send Id. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock. list. 
JACK BARCLAY, LTD.. 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 











LIVESTOCK 


DORABLE PEDIGREE PUPPIES. Sealyhams, 
Cockers, Dachshunds, Samoyeds, Retriever 
Alsatians, Wires, Corgis, others. Also cr 
breeds. Any breed supplied.—GOSFORD KEN- 
NELS, 34, Paynes Lane, Coventry. __ Tel. 2462. 
KC ENNETH BEESTON’S NOTED STOCK. Be st 
quality Friesian, Ayrshire, Shorthorn and 
First Cross guaranteed newly Calved deep-milking 
young Cows and Heifers. Store Cattle and 
licensed Bulls. Selected Heifer and Bull Calves, 
Tuberculin-Tested if required. Also still available 
hardy selected Pullets, popular ‘reeds and 
crosses, three to seven months old, %6 to 28/6, 
Point of lay Ducks, 20/-. All bred : »m heavy 
layers. A few show-quality unrelated .’ure-bred 
Stock Cockerels, 35/-. Drakes, 25/-. All stock 
c arriz age paid and on seven days’ approva!.— 
BEESTON, Burley Farm, Allestree, Derby. 
Tel.: Derby 57736). 


OWER BROS., Stock Breeders, offer you Cattle 

Pigs, Poultry and Appliances. Lis* jd. 
GATEWOODS FARM, Rayne, car Braintree, 
Essex. Phone: Gt. Leighs 230. 


EAT, granulated, 176 cwt. (approx.), carr, 

paid. Parrot Food, 5 pints £1. Budgerigar 
Seed, 4 pints £1. Canary Mixture, 4 pints £1. All 
post free. ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street, 
Dorking, Sur rey. 

ULLET '?P ULLI LETS, PULLETS. Come and 

see our 6'. months old at point of lay: if you 
cannot manage, write us your requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. FERNLANDS P-.F., 
Chertsey. _Te 1.: Chertsey 3: 

HAMBA FARM, Abinger, Surrey. Perfect 

specimens Khaki Campbell April 1944 Ducks 
and Drakes and pure Aylesbury, 35/-. Breeding 
Geese, 55/-, 65/-. Ten_days’ approval. Deposit on 
c rates. 













































HOTELS AND ¢ GUESTS _ 
BEDForp. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 

pe},; Bedford 2074 (Management). 
Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 
CPoWwnoROUGH. 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HO'IEL, Une of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20 - 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.”’ 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL. 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harreds and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Running water, telephone 
and gas fires, in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering attractive 


pe sssible. 
LoxPe- WESTMIASTER 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, 8.W 1 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute trom the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and 
basins, telephone and central heating, 1 and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14.6 per night 

Attractive features include a particularly cl arm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 
Lape aie Reception, Whitehall 3176. fele- 

grams: E E rminites. London. 


ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames Valley. only 
30 miles from L ondon. Telephone No.: Marlow 15 
IDHU RST. SUSSEX 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 


ORTH DEVON. Peace and rest among 
beautiful surroundings in Gentleman's 
Private Georgian House, near sea, golf, and rough 
shooting. Send S.A.E.—C. AP TAIN CARLTON 
Brookfi . Bic kington, nr. Barnstaple. Tel.: 3337. 


ET E RBOROUG H. NORTHANTS 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
CONSIDE RATION. Te 1.: 214111. 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 
By Royal Appointment 
Facing the sea. Complete relaxation and comfort. 
En Pension 19/6 per day to 32 6 per day. 
NEAR BATTLE 
AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Te l.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, of ering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns 
WESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. 

St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
Gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 oy 
garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.”’ Tel. : 


OODLANDS PARK HOTEL, now at W ingham, 

Claygate, Surrey, stands in 4 acres of attrac- 
tive grounds with home produce, and is within 
10 minutes of electric trains to Waterloo. Partial 
board for business people, £5/5/- a week; full 
board (short visits or leave only), £6/6/- inclusive. 
—Tel. Esher 3433. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions _ 


NER required, private, 1% acres, fruit, 
s, and vegetables. Good permanent 
post for qualified man No cottage, board if 
required.—Write, KNIGHT, ‘‘Copthill,” Brighton 
Road, Burgh Heath, Surrey. Phone: Burgh 
Heath 4867. 


EFINED and educated Companion required 

for young married couple to help with house- 
work, some knowledge of cooking essential. 
Easily run modern house, central heating, daily 
help supplied, plenty of free time and privacy if 
desired. Two boys away at boarding school. 
Cheshire district.—Box 494. 


SUSSEX 














vith breakfa 




















Northam 300. 
In old-world 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 


FFICER’S WIFE, young, husband overseas, 

wishes Residential Country Post; driving, 
accounts, farm, hotel, canteen. Good organizer; 
adaptable.—Box _751, HARRODS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, S.W.1. 








GPoRTING DOG 1G BREEDER has exceptionally 
fine Puppies of the following breeds for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labradors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Spaniels.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge Heath, 
Horsham. 


ENTLEMAN, 35, married, unfit Services, 

desires position Assistant to manager or 
owner large estate, farm or similar post; know- 
ledge agriculture and maintenance, Horseman. 
Commercial experience. Home or overseas.— 
Write: BM/DTBA, W.C.1, 


* bottles, etc. 


FOR SALE 


A COLLECTOR wishes to dispose of about CNE 

HUNDRED AND FIFTY PIECES OF KANG 
HSI BLUE AND WHITE PORCELAIN of iy 
highest quality. This collection was on exhin}. 
tion for eighteen months at the MANCHEST&#R 
CORPORATION ART GALLERY, whose labe} i: 
on each piece. THE COLLECTION was also fu..ly 
described in the Apollo of March and April, 192 — 
For further particulars write Bo Box ; 510. 


A 1940. AUSTIN 10 de luxe § Saloon, | small m mile se, 

like new, stored for nearly two years. C: m- 
pletely overhauled; painted where requir .d; 
always kept central-heated garage. Five -.cw 
tyres; all receipts shown for work done. Ta .eq 
ready for 50,000 miles. Can be seen by appo at- 
ment, Saturday, Sunday.—C. NEEDHAM, ** Pe .n- 
sylvania,’’ Prestbury, Cheshire. 

A TTRACTIVE PRE-FABRICATED TIMI! IR 

HOUSE with two reception rooms 16 f.. x 
14 ft. and 16 ft, x 15 ft. with six other rooms on 
ground floor. Three bedrooms first floor. F ‘ce 
in sections, ex site Norfolk, £1,375. Specifica. on 
and plan on request.—D. McMASTER & (9., 
Mount Bures Works, Bures, Suffolk, 

OY CHAMPION BILLIARD TABLE by Sy. ¢s, 

complete, as new; 5 ft. by 2': ft. Also F ld- 
ing Wigwam, Lacrosse Stick and Lacrosse By ts 
size 4.—Offers to: SMITHWICK, Colt’s Close, W. ol, 
Dorset. 

ROWN HIDE SUITCASE, lady’s, 28 x 17 ». 8, 

Fitted silver engine-turned brushes, mir or, 
. made to order. Monogram L.) G. 








easily erased. All exc lent condition. 70 «1s, 
Box 491. : 
HESSMEN, old ca’ ed ivory, perfect. K ng 
4 ins. high. 22 gn ., approval.—GEOFFRyY, 


12 Twyford Avenue, London, W.3. 
BACH PIANO for sale, excellent condition 
recently overhauled. Full round tone throughe 
out entire compass. £90.—Ring Orpington 464 
after 5 p.m. 
OREIGN SHELL SCOLLECTION (mainly 
African), Large number named. In excellent 
condition. Packed and dispatched, £10.—JONES, 
The Garth, Glyn Garth, Anglesey. 
OUR-POSTER BEDSTEAD, 4 ft. 6 ins., Dress- 
ing Table, Chest and fitted Wardrobe, repro- 
duction beautifully carved oak, Tudor Rose 
design. Bed complete with box spring and feather 
bed and golden brown brocade draperies, hardly 
used and in brand new condition. Price £120, 
Also window curtains to match, double material, 
two pairs full length, one pair medium, perfect, 
if wanted.—Can be seen by appointment only at 
Shipley, “High Firs,’’ Bourne End Lane, near 
Bovingdon, Herts. Tel.: Bovingdon 2255. 
ENT'S dark grey Overcoat, extra warm, fit 
6 ft. or 6 ft. 3in., practically new, best tailor, 
14 guineas, worth 20; no coupons.—Box 499, 
UNS. Gentleman selling his pair of 20 bores 
by Wm. Evans (from Purdeys) and pair of 
12 bores by Hy. Atkin (from Purdeys). Best 
hammerless ejectors; 28 in. barrels; finest finish. 
Both in perfect order and condition. In best 
double cases. Inquiries.—Box 481. 
ACE BRASSIERES handmade in white and 
colours. Backless style, rounded bust. Pat- 
tern on appro. From 156. Stamp fo. reply.— 
MADAME LUCY, 33, Stratford Road, Lon ton, W.8 
" ADY wishes dispose of smart Gilt Costume 
Jewellery; antique and modern. Also lovely 
pair Paste Clips.—Box 505. 
ANTERN SLIDES. Cyprus 13, Swiss (Bel Alp), 
12. Picture Postcards about 400, Frvnce 
Italy, Holl: ind, Germany, India. £4 entire; not 
divided. —Box 509. 


ARGE RE), 7x 
condition 


£ (HEALS), box spring, perfect 
mahogany frame. What offers.— 
Apply, lettcr only, MRS. BURCHALL, 24, Neville 
Court, London, N.W.8. 

RS. SPEAKER has some superb Persian Rugs 
= in perfect condition for sale. Also 8-day 
Clock with Westminster Chimes, by John Gordon 

Abbots Nead. Twickenham. 

NE FINEST QUALITY BLACK BEARSK'N 

CAR RUG tully lined for sale. 


Suitable ‘or 

large car; no coupons, £20.—Box 507. _ 
ERFUME.—Salut de | Schiaparelli, £10; Jean 
Patou ‘“Vacinces,” £10 Lucien Lelo.g 
‘‘Gardenia,”’ £10; Lanselle “Pique,” £5; Charel 















EPROD of small Heraldic Shields ‘n 
Plaster, low relief, 3 in. to 4 in. in heig 

unblazoned, 7/6 each, post free. REYNOL! 5 
range Road. Erdington, Siabihan 24. 











Urs SED Hardy's best quality shortpo it 
double-hook Salmon Flies. Sives 3 to 5/0 — 
Box 496. 

GARDFNING 








IP CHRYSANTHEMUMICUTTINGS in LT.P P, 
Liquid Derris to control LEAF MINER. 














ARDENS DéSIGNED AND CONSTRUCT D 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note?) u 
address.— GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chi: 
hurst Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT., Kent. - 

ARVEY’S SEEDS always please. Send 4. 


stamp for our 1945 Garden Seed Catalogu 
flowers and vegetables. Special terms for fi 4 
production clubs, allotment societies, etc. A 
Market Growers’ List sent free on request. S d 
specialists over 50 years.—J. P. HARVEY & © 
LTD., Oxford Street, Kidderminster. 
OIN THE CLOCHE GUILD. Priceless ye 
round information for every gardener out: r 
highest food-growing results. Admission ‘0 
lectures, demonstrations, films, exhibitio: 
Free expert advice. Thousands have alrea 
joined. Members’ hints and experiences 4a 
pooled and shared. Membership only 1/- yearly.- 
Write, Secretary, CHASE CLOCHE GUILD, 9, T' ° 
yrange, Chertsey. 
A OTOR LAWN MOWER SPECIALISTS. N¢ 
is the time to send your Motor Mower to 
for overhaul or to be rebuilt. All work guara, - 
teed for 12 months. Mowers bought, sold, e€ - 
changed.—DALE, JONES & CO., 81, Little Alban” 
Street, London, N.W.1. EUSton 5215. 
AVING STONE. Quantity Old London Yor 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
\7EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY- 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W. ¢ 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 50 
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Bassano 
VISCOUNTESS CLIVE 


Lady Clive, whose husband, Squadron-Leader Viscount Clive, R.A.F., only surviving son of the 


Earl of Powis, was killed on active service in 1943, is one of the two Ladies-in-Waiting accompanying 
the Duchess of Gloucester to Australia. 


Her only child, who is Baroness Darcy de Knayth in her 
own right and five years old, is going out with her. Lady Clive is the only daughter of the late 


Captain J. H. Cuthbert, Scots Guards, and of Lady Rayleigh 
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EDITORIAL} OFFICES : 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone ; Temple Bar 4363 


The Editoy reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. wili not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal yates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d, 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates. 

including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





PUBLIC TASTE 


HE Council of Industrial Design 
appointed by the President of the 
board of ‘rade, with subordinaie 
Design Centres for each industry, is 
the most constructive step yet taken im this 
country to raise the standard of design in the 
produce of factory and mill—the things with 
and by and in which we live. Similar attempts 
have been made over the last couple of cen- 
turies, ever since machinery began to replace 
the instinct of hand and eye, ‘‘to extend a 
knowledge of the arts and of the principles of 
design among the people’’ as the terms of 
reference of a Select Committee of 1836 phrased 
it. Mr. Dalton’s is an advance on previous 
methods in that it aims, not at setting a style 
of taste on industry from above, but at en- 
couraging industry, through the Design Centres, 
to evolve and refine the forms begotten by the 
process of making. It was William Morris who 
perceived that this is how genuine beauty 
evolves, whether of the aeroplane or the jewel 
or the fabric, and the new Council marks the 
acceptance at length of the modern principle 
derived from Morris’s teaching. 

That principle can be expressed as “fitness 
for purpose.’” But while this definition provides 
certain broad means of discrimination, it inevit- 
ably leaves out of account both the vagaries of 
current popular tastes and the continuous if 
tenuous thread of national tradition in the arts, 
respectively the short-term and the long-term 
factors attecting the form of things made. In 
indicating some of the immediate difficulties to 
be overcome in selling well-designed articles 
to a public whose taste has been debased by a 
century of mental and moral dyspepsia, Mr. 
Iedmund Dulac has denied that such an element 
as public taste exists. Looking around us, 
most of us may be inclined to agree with him. 
And yet, if we allow for the general public’s 
inarficulacy and the shameful way in which it 
has been served, and if we collate the tendency 
of centuries, a more hopeful view emerges. From 
the village churches of the Middle Ages, through 
Elizabethan drama and Georgian Irouses, to the 
pretty suburban gardens and girls’ dresses of 
to-day, there is a hardly definable yet recogniz- 
able connecting thread running: a pervasive 
character that we recognize as English and that 
has, in each case, modified an original form to 
what?—surely to the public taste; to a fluid 
yet marked national tradition which is good. 

This tradition, we believe, though under- 
going all the misadventures of Wordsworth’s 
Flood of British freedom in bogs and sands, 
subsists inalienably, bubbling up as a clear 
spring in unexpected places and producing 
flowers in strange deserts. But for long it has 


r- 


mostly been suffered to run to waste, whereas 
by irrigation it would enable wide fields to be 
cultivated. This public taste is not itself crea- 
live. 


The seed, good seed, must be sown by 
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artists and designers, who have been handi- 
capped by lacking the support of discerning pat- 
rons since the eighteenth century. The examples 
set then by a wealthy and fastidious society 
permeated the taste of the people. The problem, 
in a classless and part-educated society, is to 
find a substitute for the patron with the leisure 
to cultivate his and the public’s taste. Imitation 
of our betters has been the most potent of 
incentives to betterment in the past; without 
that healthy snobbery, the task is more difficult. 
But much can be done by education, as the 
Council for Education in Appreciation of 
Physical Environment explain in their recent 
annual report, and by exhibitions the Lolding 
of which is among the functions of the Council 
of Industrial Design. By such means the ideal 
and the practical, the principles of art and 
popular preference, can gradually be assimilated 
into a public taste worthy of the name. 


POOLED WISDOM 

LET the verses flow, flow on 
O Lown to the wide river of thought, 
And they, and all theiy memories gone, 
Drown in the march.to Truth—or not. 
We with our tribute seek the sea; 
Only in that innumerous One 
Can lose a tired identity 
And yet (how little) live full on. 
Past (being streams) the flowered edge, 
The wide-worn wonder of the Spring, 
The dipping pasture, trembling sedge, 
The moss-bit bridge, the garden swing, 
The tethered skiff, the cattle shelf, 
The tottered willows, bramble-clad, 
The mill, veflecting on itself, 
And the milley—on his mill-less lad; 
Over the hard and gritty shallows, 
Over the cold and gloomy scoops, 
Under the halcyon, under swallows’ 
And swifts’ and martins’ screaming stoops; 
And at last, at middle age, at last, 
To the broad wisdom of the river, 
Slow rolling, movement dark and vast, 
Laden, seaward, spent for ever. 


FRANK KENDON. 


REFORMING LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


“HE outline proposals of the Government’s 
White Paper on the reform of Local 
Government will be discussed here’ more 
fully next week, but can be given an immediate 
welcome for their circumspect approach to the 
complex problems involved. Local Government 
affects the daily life of the individual in many 
more intimate ways than does the National 
Government, yet, paradoxically, receives his 
interested attention in inverse ratio. Conse- 
quently its structure and scope tend to become 
the concern of an active minority more intent 
on the efficient ordering of a system than on 
safeguarding the liberty of private life. Some 
authorities favour larger administrative areas, 
regional organisation, or extension of cities’ 
boundaries, in order to carry out laudable 
planning or service proposals. Smaller units, 
on the other hand, see in such schemes loss of 
local identity and heavier local taxation. The 
White Paper regards any such drastic innova- 
tions as inexpedient, sustains the existing struc- 
ture based on the county and county borough, 
and looks to joint boards as capable of meeting 
the requirements of co-ordination. The system 
of Regional Commissioneis, devised to meet 
purely war-time dangers, is not to be per- 
petuated. But a permanent Boundary Com- 
mission is foreshadowed, with executive power, 
to deal with the inevitable adjustments necessi- 
tated by the growth and decay of population 
centres through extending, uniting, or even 
creating administrative areas. In fact it wisely 
leaves to evolution processes that some would 
have had it expedite by revolutionary means, 
though the London Region is specifically pro- 
mised particular measures to deal with its 
urgent requirements. 


THE CRITICAL STAGE 


“é 


NE feature in the proposed developments ”’ 

(the White Paper on Education con- 
cluded) was to be “‘the increased responsibility 
and power of every Local Education Authority.”’ 
No wonder that the Headmasters’ Association, 
which represents particularly the Grammar 
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School tradition of the humaner studies an 
of academic competence, should look to 194 
with foreboding and view it, as the Hea:- 
master of Christ’s Hospital said, as “critica! ”’ 
Ieducation Committees generally consist holf 
and half of those who think that all seconda:y 
education should be technical (‘‘Larn t’ 1: 


ono 


summat as’ll bring in t’ cash’’) and those 
who think it should be sloppy and painle.s 
(‘His schooldays should be the happiest tine 
of a dear child’s life’). To many authoriti:s 
“new powers’? mean new powers to acqui ¢ 
control of such schools, to make that instructic n 
sufficiently useful or pappy to plcase the frie 
scholars (whose “ right’’ it is to demand whi t 
kind of education they like) and gradually to r.- 
place the older generation of university men by 
State-trained members of the National Union cf 
Teachers—thus producing that much-advertise | 
National Education Service in which there 5s 
no difference, so far as emoluments and pr - 
spects go, between the brilliant University 
graduate and the young lady from Training 
College. The Fleming Report, arguing on very 
different lines, foresaw these very schools whose 
independence is now so seriously threatene:| 
making available to all classes the traditional 
benefits of the Public Boarding School and its 
way of life. How will this be possible if their 
management can be safeguarded only by the 
intervention of the Minister or by a financial 
security which they have now irremediably lost ? 


WREN’S LITTLE JOKE 
S there any statute of limitations in the matter 
of saying ‘‘I told you so,’’ or may we make 
that irritating observation no matter how long 
our prophecy has taken to come true? The 
question is suggested by the announcement that 
part of the ceiling of the Corn Exchange in 
the Guildhall at Windsor has collapsed. The 
Guildhall was built by Wren: some of the 
Windsor Aldermen alleged that the ceiling was 
not safe and in order to placate them Wren 
consented to erect two pillars. It was only 
many years later that the architect’s scornful! 
little joke was discovered; the pillars did not 
touch the ceiling by two inches. It is two 
hundred and twenty-one years since Wren died 
and the shades of the Aldermen have had a long 
time to wait before they could twit him on 
Elysian Fields.” Now at last it may be supposed 
that they have pointed out to him how right 
they were. In fact the fall of the ceiling is 
presumed to be due to the vibration of very 
heavy traffic but that will hardly be admitted 
by the Aldermen. On the whole the !augh i: 
with Wren. A story is told of that famou: 
cricketer of old, Lord Frederic Beauclerk, tha 
he said to a retiring batsman, the equally famous 
Mr. William Ward, “I knew If should get you 
out.”’ “Yes, my lord,’”’ answered the batsman 
“but I made sixty (or some such number) o 
runs first.’” If Wren so far condescended hx 
might reply something to the same effect, but 
his practical joke remains his best answer. 


ZOOLOGICAL VALUES 


ING, the panda which died at the London 
Zoo on Boxing Day, was reported to be 
valued at £2,000. Sung, another panda whicl 
was lost in December, 1940, was then stated 
to have been assessed at £1,000—the same figure 
as a 12-year-old rhinoceros which also perished 
in that month and as Mok, the gorilla which 
had died a year before. The values of rare and 
costly animals change for various reasons: in 
particular, as a specimen proves itself able t« 
withstand the rigours of our climate, it increases 
in value. At the same time, the market for 
large animals is limited, and anything like a 
forced sale of specimens outside that extremely 
rare class so far mentioned may bring pitiful 
prices to the seller. Ten years ago, at Haarlem 
in Holland, a forced sale returned such figures 
as 15s. for a full-grown lioness, £2 for a brown 
dancing bear and £50 for six polar bears, which 
dealers were listing at about £60 each. The 
feeding of zoo animals is also apt to be expen- 
sive. In 1937 the cost of feeding a full-grown 
elephant in London was given as about £130 
a year—a modest figure beside that of certain 
fish-eaters of relatively small size (a baby 
walrus, for example) which might cost more 
than twice as much to sustain. 
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Wili F. Taylor 


SURREY 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


S far as this part of the country is con- 
cerned, and one’s outlook on agricul- 
tural matters is of necessity a circum- 
scribed one, there seem to be far fewer 

gulls at work this year behind the plough than 
one has a right to expect when one considers 
the rich haul of wireworms and other insects 
which this implement exposes. One of the most 
satisfactory sights of the Autumn plough at 
work is the screaming pack of gulls, which, with 
an ever-recurring queue, drop in on the furrow 
immediately behind the ploughman, feed furi- 
ously for a few seconds, and then join the noisy 
mob above to repeat the circular movement. 
| have noticed so often of late, when the plough 
is at work in some field I know to be badly 
infested by wireworm that none of the recog- 
nised enemies of this pest is on duty, and a 
golden opportunity is being missed. The I 
Branch of the rooks, starlings, gulls and plovers 
has failed lamentably, and the only birds atten- 
ding the banquet are a pair of pied wagtails— 
Sally Dishwashers as they are called locally— 
doing their small best. 


a * 
» 


R‘ JOKS also seem to be scarce this year, but 
the Avon valley was never a popular rook 
area, despite the number of suitable sites for 
rookeries. Last month, when returning from 
Wareham at sunset, I satisfied myself that this 
shortage was quite local, as I met, by the long 
wall encircling the Drax estate near Wimborne, 
what must have been almost the entire rook, 
jackdaw and starling population of Dorset. 
Chey were coming in from the west and travel- 
ling due east in steady streams, and the move- 
ment, which lasted ten minutes, covered half a 
mile of the straight road as they crossed it, with 
the rooks on the left, the jackdaws in the centre 
and the clouds of starlings on the right. At first 
glance one might have supposed they had been 
recently disturbed from some particularly at- 
tractive field, but it became obvious, as the 
countless hundreds passed in a steady stream, 
that this was no ordinary occasion, and 
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that some organised local migration was 
taking place, the explanation of which was 
quite beyond me. 
* * 

YORKSHIRE correspondent tells me how 

after many years he established a rookery 
in his park. The trees and general siting were in 
every way desirable—the correct adjective to 
use when describing residential property—but 
the rooks were not attracted. Then, when the 
general ploughing-up of unused land started in 
1940, the tennis and croquet lawns in front of 
the house were broken up and sown with oats, 
and to protect the newly-sown seed my corres- 
pondent made a very special scarecrow, boggart, 
morken or jollyboy. The two latter names are 
new to me, and must be of Yorkshire origin; in 
this part of the world a morken is an animal 
which has died by accident. 

The scarecrow represented a considerable 
amount of work, and self-sacrifice, for the sight 
of one’s favourite old coat on a bird-scaring guy 
causes one to long to snatch it away from him; 
and when completed the effigy was equipped 
with a wooden gun. The following morning, in 


, the trees immediately above the boggart, four 


pairs of rooks were hard at work building. They 
must have watched the outfitting work the 
preceding day, and said to one another: “ Hullo 
—they’re putting up one of those scarecrows, 
There must be something worth while there— 
let’s build right on the spot.’’ 


* * 
* 


HAVE never been lost in a primeval forest, 
but I recollect reading in several books how 
lumbermen and trappers lost in dense Canadian 
woods have blazed a tree, to find themselves, 
after twelve hours’ hard walking back again 





at the marked trunk, having made a complete 
right-handed circle. I was lost once in a bad 
dust storm in the desert without a compass in 
my car, and on this occasion I made a right- 
handed drift of some ten miles. I imagine I 
was prevented from describing the complete 
circle only because I knew the direction of the 
gale before I lost my bearings, and was, there- 
fore, able to correct my right divergence to a 
certain extent. 


* « 
* 


URING some of the extraordinary (in lieu 

of a more descriptive adjective) weather 

we have been having lately I obtained a 
demonstration of the extent to which one will 
drive—and presumably also walk—to the right 
when there are no distinguishing marks on 
which to steer. It was an extremely cold calm 
evening after two days of gale and deluge, and 
the result was a clear sky overhead with dense 
patches of fog in low-lying belts across the 
countryside. When I drove into one of these 
belts on a stretch of perfectly straight road, and 
visibility vanished completely as the wall of 
grey opaqueness enveloped the car on all sides, 
I at once found myself on the curb of the right- 
hand side of the road. A hasty correction would 
bring me to the left-hand curb, and then, with 
bows set straight ahead, I immediately trickled 
off to the right again at an angle of 45 degrees. 
My daughter, convinced that this was an 
occasion when the female of the species must 
be more efficient than the male, then took over 
the wheel, but discovered that as a family we 
are markedly right-minded for her degree oi 
dexter divergence was even more acute than 
mine. We eventually picked up our moorings 
in the home garage with myself standing in the 
chains, or rather, the running board, of the car 
and, in imitation of a seamen heaving the deep- 
sea lead, chanting to the helmswoman : “ Left— 
left—straight on—left—left,’’ and never once 
did I have to call “‘ right.’’ It would be interest- 
ing to hear if a left-handed person, in like 
straits, drives straight into the left-hand ditch. 
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OUNTRY LIFE and many of its readers 
have always been great supporters of the 
National ‘lrust. We have a common cause, 
the preservation of the rural and agricultural 
life aud of the natural and historic beauty of England. 
Well, this month of January, 1945, is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the incorporation of the National 








Trust. 


It began in a very small way, not much noticed 


by the general public, but our three founders, 
Miss Octavia Hill, Sir Robert Hunter and Canon 
Rawnsley, of the Lakes, had foresight and a 
very clear vision of the dangers and needs of 
the future. So the Trust they founded has 
grown apace, especially since the war of 1914-18, 
after which the full impact of the motor-car 
and of ribbon development matured, and the 
break-up of estates got under way. 

During the first part of that post-war 
period, at the time when the National Trust 
was engaged in two great efforts, to preserve 
the Ashridge woods and heaths and to preserve 
the land round Stonehenge, under the chairman- 
ship of my dear friend John Bailey, I wrote a 
pamphlet called Shall England's Beauty Perish? 
It was a reasoned emotional appeal to general 
principles, arguing the value of natural beauty, 
pointing out the ruin that was falling on the 
landscape of England and on the people’s play- 
grounds, and explaining the place of the National 
lrust as one (but only one) of the ways of fight- 
ing this disaster. There is less need for such an 
appeal now; the situation indeed is worse, for 
it has gone on developing with inevitable mo- 
mentum. But all persons of goodwill, certainly 
all readers of COUNTRY LIFE, are now aware of 
the destruction of beauty that is going on and 


are also aware of the work of the National Trust. 
But the need for the work of the Trust has not 
at all diminished, although it has, as I shall 
show, developed some new features and 
methods of importance. 

The Trust is an institution characteristic 
of England. It is a body recognised by the 
State but not controlled or subsidised by it. 
In the matter of taxation it shares certain privi- 
leges with all other charities, but it depends 
for its existence and its work on bequests, 


donations and subscriptions from private 
persons. It also enjoys by statute certain 
powers and privileges of its own, for the 


management of its properties and the enforce- 
ment of its bye-laws. 

Its President is now Queen Mary, in suc- 
cession to Princess Louise. It is supported by 
members of all political parties. It is managed 
by a Council on which various important public 
and semi-public bodies are represented; by an 
Executive Committee of which Lord Zetland 
is Chairman; and by a small Finance and 
General Purposes Committee, which can be 
called its ‘‘Cabinet,’’ and of which Lord Esher 
is Chairman. It has a staff and secretariat at 
headquarters in London, 7, Buckingham Palace 





MOUNTAIN SCENERY. Honister Crag from Seatoller Fell 





ROMAN BRITAIN. Hadrian’s Wall, looking eastwards towards Housesteads 


Gardens, under the Secretary Mr. Matheso 

The Trust’s 470 properties, most of thein 
small, are managed in ditierent ways. Some are 
managed directly by the agents of the Trust, 
others by Committees of local residents, who 
in some cases do most of the management and 
perform invaluable service. Lhe ‘Lrust has noy 
decided to set up a system ot Regional Agents 
to manage some properties directly and in 
other cases to advise and co-operate with the 
local committees. We have for some time past 
had such an Agent for the Lake District, Mr. 
Bruce Thompson, and we intend, as soon as 
demobilisation permits, to cover the whole 
country with such Regional Agents. The Head 
Agent is Mr. Hubert Smith. 

The growth of the Trust can be shown by 
the following statistics :— 

Company incorporated January, 1895. 

Twenty years later (1915) 5,80U acres owned 

(and common rights held protecting 
further area). 72 properties, average 
size 81 acres. 

By the completion of 25 years (1920) 6,600 
acres owned and 8,400 held on lease or 
protected by covenants not under special 
powers. 92 properties, average 72 acres. 

By completion of 50 years (1945) 
110,000 acres (approximately) 
owned and 41,500 held on lease 
or protected by covenants mostly 
under special powers. About 
470 properties actually owned. 
Average 234 acres. The increa:¢ 
in size arises especially froin 
some large estates like Wallin: - 
ton 13,000 acres, MHolnicois 
12,400 acres and Blickling 4,523 
acres. 

These figures bear out my statemei t 
that the growth of the Trust has bee 1 
greatest of recent years, and point t) 
the fact that we are now for the fir: t 
time acquiring considerable quantitics 
of good agricultural land, partly t) 
preserve its amenity, and partly to ser ° 
as endowment to the country hous: 5 
that were the centre of those estat« 
which have now passed into our hand 
For we can accept no gift that has n 
an endowment in land or money 1 
maintain it. : 

But the figures of our ownershi 
are still so small that it is absurd t 
speak, as some people do, of the dange 
that the Trust will extend its ‘dea 
hand”’ over any appreciable acreage 
the island; 110,000 acres might be 
nice patrimony for a duke, but it is no 
much for a nation ! 

The other thing to which the figure 
point, is the growth, since the last war 
of the lands protected by ‘‘ covenants’ 
with the Trust, a system legalised anc 
encouraged by recent legislation. Unde: 
this system the National Trust is able 
to control the character of further de- 
velopment on 41,500 acres which remain 
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in private ownership. The value of this system of 
covenants is that many owners of beautiful or historic 
lands do not wish to part with the freehold but are ready 
to give, or in some cases to sell, to the National Trust 
the future rights of development. The lands are thus 
preserved for ever in the integrity of their beauty. The 
covenants bind all future owners of the land, so that it 
can only be sold for its agricultural value. 

For example, I have been glad to avail myself of 
this arrangement in two places which will be known to 
some of the readers of Country LIFE, the large moorland 
farm of Housesteads, surrounding the Camp of Borcovicus 
on the Roman Wall; the Camp itself having been given 
to the Trust by Mr. J. M. Clayton; and the 4,000-acre 
mountain farm of Gatesgarth, covering the whole circuit 
o! the hill tops around the head of the Buttermere Valley. 
| should have been very sorry to’ part with either the 
ovnership or the rents, but I am only too glad to secure 
both places against being spoiled in the future. Many 
o-her owners have felt in the same way about their 
, operties and have given the Trust covenants. 











NATURAL WONDERS. Dovedale, Derbyshire 


Another recent development is the gift or bequest 
to the Trust of historic country houses, often with part 
or all of their accompanying estates. This is indeed only 
a very partial solution of the ‘“‘country-house problem” 
of which readers are well aware. Great estates are being 
broken up by taxation, and it is for many reasons becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for private life to be carried on 
in our great historic country houses. When the Trust 
obtains a country house it cannot give to the donor’s 
descendants a legal right to inhabit the old home, if 
death duties are to be wholly avoided, but it can 
often arrange that they should stay on as tenants of 
the Trust subject to their allowing the public reasonable 
access. 

But, as I say, this is not a complete solution of the 
country-house problem. It can at best only cover a small 
proportion of the country houses of England. Moreover, 
the problem remains of what the Trust is to do with a 
country house when it has got it. Only in some cases 
can any private person now afford to inhabit a great house. 
\nd to keep it as a mere museum, empty of life, is 
unsatisfactory. We hope in many cases to have institu- 
tional, communal, or scholastic life of one kind or another 
set up. But each country house owned by the Trust 
presents a separate problem. In some cases the donors 
have expressed the wish that their gifts should eventually 
be used for some public purpose, as in the cases of Cliveden 
and Holnicote. 

For the purposes of national defence in this war the 





SEA COASTS. Whitesands Bay. Pembrokeshire 





HISTORIC SITES. Quay Meadow, Bosham, whence Harold sailed for Normandy 





THE DOWNS. Box Hill, Surrey 
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The Old Rectory, Alfriston, Sussex ; the first 


building acquired by the National Trust 


(Right) VILLAGES. 
(Bottom left) CASTLES. 


(Bottom right) COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Lacock, Wiltshire 
Tattershall, Lincolnshire 


Montacute, Somerset 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
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OF THE 
VERY 
PROPERTIES 


State requisitioned a number of the Trust’s 
properties for military use. It was a necessity 
of which we made no complaint. But the fact 
remains that the beauty of many of these places 
has been destroyed or impaired, either per- 
manently or for a long time to come. I hope the 
State will be generous in helping the Trust to 
get rid of the concrete foundations, roads and 
runs, that now disfigure them. 

Some people say “‘ What is the use of the 
National Trust going to be when all the country 
is ‘planned’ and its beauty thus preserved?”’ I 
am all for “‘ planning,’’ but I confess that I doubt 
whether any “ planning ’”’ is likely to effect all we 


MAIN CLASSES 
NUMEROUS 


OF THE 


AND VARIED 


wish in the preservation of beauty. In “‘plan- 
ning’’ the utilitarian almost always has his way. 

National parks will, I hope, be set up in 
some places, and some of these parks may 
include in their area some of the National Trust 
estates, which will presumably be left to the 
ownership and management of the Trust, which 
serve all the purposes of a national park. There 
is talk of a national park to cover the Lake 
District, but unless and until that good dream 
takes on reality, the National Trust stands as 
guardian over the valleyheads and lakesides 
which are otherwise without defence, and may 
vet long remain so. 


1945 


Our woodland policy is to cut at the right 
time and replant. During the war better timber 
prices have enabled us to make some good sales, 
though war conditions slow up planting pro- 
grammes for awhile. We do not conduct purely 
commercial forestry, because amenity has 
to be considered in replanting, particularly 
in the type of tree chosen. Also we leave 
some trees after they are ripe, for reasons of 
amenity. 

I hope I have said enough to show that the 
National Trust is moving forward with the 
changing customs and needs of our mutable 
world. 
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WE IN DREAMS BEHOLD— 


AN one be homesick for a land that is 
not one’s home? The answer seems to 
be—sometimes. I am a perfectly good 
Australian and would not dream of 

entering Britain before April 1, or remaining 
in it after mid-November. Yet I spent in it all 
my most impressionable years. And _ forty 
years later I had a glorious Spring, Summer 
aid Autumn, spent mainly in driving about 
Fngland, Scotland and Wales—from Rye to 
ye, Aberystwyth to Yarmouth, St. Ives to 
| verness, and all between. And so I have 
a priceless fund of memories to rest upon, 
vider what are literally my own vine and fig- 
tee, peach and apricot, orange and quince, the 
c -mmonplaces of one’s home garden. I shall 
I 
} 


ws 


ver see Britain again, but ‘we in dreams 
hold the Hebrides.” 


SEEING GLADSTONE 

Occasions? Seeing Gladstone walk as a 

iner-guest up the Hall of the Middle Temple. 
aying lacrosse two or three times with Albert 
ctor, Duke of Clarence; seeing his father, then 
ince of Wales, come with wife and daughters 
visit him at Trinity, through a half-forgotten 
uurtyard gate opened only on just such occa- 
ons; encountering, much later, another Edward 
.in a side street of Plymouth; and Princess 
lizabeth taking the air in Hyde Park on her 
cond birthday. Shaking hands, as a child, with 
’. G. Grace, to be known much better in 
ustralia afterwards; an incredible caught-and- 
»wled by Ulyett off Bonnor, or running catch 
y A. P. Lucas in the deepfield; A. G. Steel and 
. T. Studd together in their top form. Bunny 
yon Wauchope scoring one of his sinuous, 
lusive tries for Cambridge, or the great 
vassall-Grant Asher machine brushing every- 
hing aside for Oxford. 

The Arsenal goal-keeper slipping after sav- 
ing, and the ball coming out é¥om under his arm 
ind creeping away like a liVé Thing to and over the 
xoal-line, to win the Association Cup for Cardiff, 
while Lloyd George, sitting by King George V 
and Rudyard Kipling and Winston Churchill, 
leads the cheering. An official in the middle of 
the big ground at the Amateur Athletic Cham- 
pionships, making an announcement, when a 
foreigner about to compete with the javelin 
takes a trial shot, and just misses pinning to the 
earth that official, who in a few well-chosen 
words expresses what he thinks of him—forget- 
ting, to the great joy of the crowd, to remove 
the megaphone from his lips meanwhile. The 
great Myers from America running away from 
Phillips and all other English sprinters or middle- 
distance men; and on the same day (at Stoke) 
his comrade Merrill, who as a walker had been 
almost as prominent, dogged for mile after mile 
by an entirely unknown Raby from Yorkshire, 
till the American, after a last desperate effort 
to shake off his shadow, threw up his arms and 
collapsed on the grass by the side of the track. 


A.R.A. DINNER 


A Royal Academy dinner, with Winston 
Churchill chaffing his hosts : ‘‘An enviable and 
unfair career! You pass your time in doing 
work you enjoy immensely, work you would do 
for the love of it in any case; and then we pay 
you immense sums for it.’’ On the other hand, 
Bernard Shaw, at the opening of the new Rex 
Whistler basement at the Tate Gallery, cynically 
stressing a parallel between such a refreshment- 
room and the artist’s life, ‘‘ because we associate 
each with not being able to get enough to eat.”’ 

An Irving and Ellen Terry first-night at 
the Lyceum; or Nellie Farren, Kate Vaughan, 
and Connie Gilchrist at the Gaiety; or the 
Kendals and Bancrofts at the Haymarket; or 
Sullivan conducting The Mikado at the Savoy; 
or Jolanthe, with the earliest electric lights 
twinkling magically in the fairies’ hair. The 
Royal Academy of Leighton and Millais and 
Alma Tadema; or of Adrian Stokes and Augustus 
John. 

Spofforth and Murdoch and Blackham, 
supreme in their respective departments, and 
most genial companions; or, long afterwards, 
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the treasured souvenirs of the pavilion at Lord’s 
and the Oval, courteously thrown open to a 
visitor. An hour with E. F. Benson, as he sat 
up in bed on one of his weekly foodless days. 


I have known London with beards and silk 
hats and tight-lacing, with hansom cabs and 
pestiferous Underground—or quite modern. The 
London of Queen Victoria—or of King George. 


THE COUNTRY COUNTS 


But, after all, it is the country itself that 
counts, that comes back to one in quiet moments. 
The thrill of a glimpse of snow, not seen for 
forty years, and now seen in mid-July, high up 


.on a mountain-side halfway down the Pass of 


Glencoe. The rare feat of skating downhill, on 
a thoroughly frozen Staffordshire stream. The 
tricky knight’s-move drive on to northern 
ferries, down a sloping causeway and then a 
sudden right turn (the quite legal fee anything 
up to £1—and “‘there will be a penny more for 
the lady’’). Lunch by a cascade somewhere 
west of Brecon, with wild raspberrise ad lib. 
The battlements of Stirling Castle, looking over 
Bannockburn field, and the sudden thrill of 
finding ““M.R.,”’ as cut by that fair royal 
prisoner in the stone, three hundred and fifty 
years before. A quiet graveyard behind Borth, 
sloping up into lonely pine trees, and with a 
cascade actually under the lych-gate. Goring 
weir at night, complete with swans that can be 
fed from one’s bedroom window. A bridge near 
Garstang, in flood, with all traffic sent round 
to another bridge that proved to be worse, and 
grave doubts whether one would get through to 
Lancaster at all. 


A tramp over Sca Fell, from Wastdale to 
Keswick, when it was, all day, like standing 
under a shower-bath, and every stone wall sent 
a small waterfall across one’s feet; and the 
soaked-to-the-skin plight often talked of was 
for once the literal fact. Strange how bad 
weather comes back to the mind! But set 
against this Cannock Chase with the gorse in 
bloom; or a New Forest streamlet by Brocken- 
hurst which I had all to myself in high Summer. 
And the bluebells at Kew, or, in even greater 
profusion, at Aston Hall in almost suburban 
Birmingham. Or Land’s End basking in sun- 
shine on a day of utter calm. 


Driving all day north-east, after service at 
Carlisle Cathdral, up a stream to its source, and 
then down another which grew into being the 
Tweed; until at dusk a real thrill, ‘‘ Those 
hedges! That roof!’’—and it was the back 
view of Scott’s Abbotsford, always regarded 
before as a dead-end to be reached only from 
Melrose on the opposite side. Looking down 
from the Malvern hills, across to the fatal fields 
of Worcester and Evesham and Tewkesbury. 
Or driving down the historic Edge Hill, with its 
really comical notice ‘‘Caution! Very danger- 
ous !”’ evidently a left-over from early bicycling 
days. 


SEARCH FOR ROMAN WALL 


A search for the Roman Wall, previously 
missed at each end, and found at last only by 
firmly turning due south through lanes from 
Otterburn; as it stands lonely, west from where 
the Tyne cuts through the range above Hexham. 
The view from quiet Hengistbury Head, looking 
down over Christchurch harbour, or across to 
the Needles. The view westward from Skye at 
sunset, over the outer isles. Seaview in Mid- 
summer, with wild flowers growing down to 
highwater mark; or, on the other side of the 
island, Ventnor putting up heavy shutters 
against coming Winter gales. 


A pouring wet afternoon at Lowestoft, with 
a muscular clergyman uprooting an iron post 
to let the car off the sacred Esplanade on to 
which one had innocently driven. Lunch in an 
arbour looking down a Devon combe to the sea; 
a light lunch that had to be shared with a cloud 
of most determined small birds. A lonely railway 
station south of Barmouth, where one tried 


fishing in a reedy pool on the sea side of the line, 
and, standing actually on the station platform, 
pulled up, impartially, flat-fish and eels. 

A fierce gale in mid-August at Borth, when 
a silk jacket, hung on the fire-guard of an open 
hearth, was instantly sucked up the chimney 
and disappeared in the direction of Plinlimmon. 
Said the gardener, when consulted : ‘‘ The maids 
was telling me of it, but indeed I thought they 
was pulling my leg!’’ And the same stoim 
rolled all day—like “The noise of battle’’ in 
Tennyson—among the hills behind Aberdovey, 
over the sources of Severn and Wye; so that a 
few days later one found the county cricket- 
ground at Worcester—which had had no rain 
well under water. 


“IT’S NO SEEMLY’’ 

Perhaps most joyous memory of all, a quiet 
roadside lunch in a glen near Jedburgh, when 
along came the nearest thing to a reincarnation 
of the prophet Jeremiah, who accepted the 
remaining sandwiches, and some money for the 
road; but then caught sight of my wife smoking 
a digestive cigarette. ‘“Wumman, it’s no 
seemly !’’ he cried. And then, as if a tap had 
been turned in that strange brain, a flood of 
Scriptural denunciation, ‘‘Abomination of deso- 
lation !’’ and so forth. He moved off down the 
glen, still vocal. He had an effective cursing 
range of quite 150 yards; and the last we heard, 
as he turned a corner, was “‘ They shall be cut 
off from among the people !’’ (Did he, however, 
return the money and the sandwiches? He 
did not.) ; 

Or, as a complete change, Big Ben at West- 
minster, as seen at midnight after a jovial 
dinner of painters and art-lovers, in the House 
of Commons; the traditional Round Table of 
King Arthur, hanging high up on a wall at Win- 
chester; cathedrals and abbeys almost beyond 
differentiating, whether incredibly ancient, or- 
at Liverpool—not yet complete. The Square at 
Wolverhampton, in a downpour such as I have 
never seen even in the tropics, with the overhead 
flash-bang practically simultaneous, and the 
Prince Consort statue expected at every moment 
to be struck and topple over. Or Blackfriars 
Bridge, the river busy with barges and steamers, 
yet among them, like a visitant from another 
world, an adventurous up-river sculler poised in 
his frail craft. 

RELIEF OF SPRING 

Nothing to beat an English Spring, when 
“‘April’s there.’”’ But haven’t you earned it, in 
the months that have gone before?) As Mark 
Twain said, it may arguably be worth while to 
have the toothache, to know the blissful relief 
there is when it goes away. But, in that tooth- 
ache time of vear, a Southerner can really be 
homesick. 

For in an island of those Southern seas, 

That lie behind me, guarded by the 

Cross 

That looks all night from out our 

splendid skies, 

I know a valley opening to the east. 

There hour by hour the lazy tide 

creeps in 

Upon the sands I shall not pace again 

Save in a dream. 

Then do I pass beyond the Gate of 

Dreams 

Into my kingdom, walking unrestrained 

By ways familiar under Southern 

skies... 

In this the valley of my Paradise 

I find my lost ideals, dreams too fair 

For lasting; there I meet once more 

mine own 

Whom Death has stolen or Life 

estranged from me; 

And thither with the coming of the 

dark 

Thou comest, and the night is full of 

stars. 

Thus has Dora Wilcox of New Zealand 
expressed it once for all. 
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HUMMING-BIRDS 
TRINIDAD 


By C. B. WILLIAMS 


T has been my good fortune to 
spend about five years in Trini- 
dad, which is the most southerly 
of the West Indian Islands, and 

is indeed within sight of the mainland 
of South America. Its flora and fauna 
are typically South American and it 
is a paradise for any field naturalist. 

Here, within an area not much 
larger than the average English 
county there are mountains as high 
as Snowdon, undulating plains 
planted with sugar-cane and cocoa, 
and mangrove swamps edging the 
gulf of Paria. Over five hundred 
species of butterflies and over three 
hundred species of birds have been 
recorded; the latter ranging from the 
black vultures that rest on almost 
every roof and are the scavengers of 
the districts, to the tiny humming- 
birds which hover sparkling in the 
sun as they take their food from 
flowers. 

Sixteen species of these lovely 
birds have been found on the island, 
and of these I was fortunate enough 
to see ten with sufficient certainty for 
identification. Some of these are 
quite common, and their pleasant 
conspicuousness has even given to 
the island its old native name of Tere, 
the Land of the Humming-Birds. 
Some are shy and seldom seen, but 
others are fearless, and on many 
occasions I have been awakened in 
the morning by the whirr of wings 
of one which had entered my bedroom 
through the open window. 

The birds themselves have often 
been described, but their nests, if not 
so beautiful, are at least as interesting. 


IN 





tail which may be five or six inches 
long and made of the same material 
as the nest proper. It has been sug 
gested that this forms a balance, but 
its weight is almost nothing, and by 
swaying in the wind it might almost 
be considered as a source of lack of 
balance. It had, however, one use 
which I feel sure was not intended 
by the bird, and that was to help us 
in our search for nests, which apart 
from this tail were almost perfectly 
hidden. 

Some of these hanging nests 
were built within a few inches of the - 
surface of the mountain streams, and 
perhaps it was just as well that the 
nesting season in this species was at 
the beginning of the dry season when 
the rivers were not liable to flood. 

According to our observations 
these hanging nests were built by at 
least three species of humming-bird 
locally known as the Brin Blanc, the 
Rachette and the Balisier. 

Of the Brin Blanc we found two 
nests, both overhanging the Maracas 
River; one in December, on the tip 
of a leaf of an Aroid creeper, about 
three feet above the level of the 
water, which contained two eggs, 
and the other in June on a similar 
creeper about nine feet above the 
water. Although the bird was con- 
stantly flying round, the latter nest 
(Fig. 1) contained no egg. 

The Rachette was more common, 
and four nests were found—two on 
January 2 and two on January 7. 
One of the first two was not quite 
finished, but was complete and with 
two eggs by January 8. The other 


2.— HANGING NEST OF 
THE BALISIER 
HUMMING-BIRD 


1.—HANGING NEST OF 
THE BRIN BLANC 
HUMMING-BIRD 


They are of course correspondingly tiny, the opening being smaller 
than an egg cup, and they have to hold at the most two eggs each only 
about half an inch long and one third of an inch wide. The comparison 


of the egg with a ld. is seen in Fig. 3. 


Each species has its own characteristic nest but in general they fall 


into two main groups; the “saddle nest’’ and the 
“hanging nest.’’ 

The saddle nest is more typically nest-like and is 
built on a small branch or at the fork of two or three 
twigs. The nest of the Common Emerald shown in 
Fig. 6 is built on a bamboo. 

The hanging nest is a much more unusual structure. 
It is attached to the underside or inner side of the tip 
of a long leaf, maybe of a tree fern, or cacao leaf“or one 
of the smaller plants edging a stream. The leaf is a 
protection above and from the front and also forms one 
side of the nest. Below, the nest is continued into a 


had no eggs when found, one egg on January 4, two on the 5th, and 
on the 18th the eggs had not hatched. This nest was on the end of a 
leaf just overhanging the water and about ten inches above the surface 


Early one evening we fixed a tripod plate camera with its legs in the 


3.—HUMMING-BIRD’S 
EGG ON A PENNY 


(Left) 4. — MARACAS 
RIVER, TRINIDAD 
Home of the Rachette 
humming-bird. A _ nest 
is on the low plants just 
behind the man 


(Right) 5. — CLOSER 

VIEW OF THE 

RACHETTE NEST IN 
FIG. 4 


water and focused it on the nest. About 10 p.m. we returned, waded 


quietly down the stream and found the bird asleep on 
the nest. With a flash light we were able to obtain th: 
photograph in Fig. 8, which shows the tail sticking up 
away from the leaf and the beak upright towards th 
leaf, which must give the bird an almost doubled-uj 
position. The bird did not move when the flash wen 
off and I was able to change the plate and get a secon 


‘photograph, still without disturbing it. 


One of the nests of the Rachette found on January 
was on the tip of a leaf of Spathyphyllum and only abou 
six inches above the water (see Figs. 4 and 5). It con 
tained no eggs when found, but on the 9th there was on 


AN 
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6 —CUP-NEST OF COMMON EMERALD 
ON BAMBOO 


e x and on the 11th there were two: on the 
h there were still two eggs but on the 29th 
re were two small young birds with down 
t showing. This gives an incubation period 
about 18 days. 

No other fresh nests were found up to the 
idle of February, so that it looks as if the 
eding season for this species started about 
middle or end of December. 

The Balisier was the commonest humming- 
d in the Maracas Valley, and ten nests were 
ind between March and July. A careful 
irch up to the middle of February failed to 
duce a single nest, so that the breeding 
ison was distinctly later than that of the 
ichette. A nest with young was found on 
irch 27 and one with one egg on July 10. 
ie nest found on May 5 had one egg, on May 6 
e, om May 7 two, on May 24 two and on the 
{ llowing day both had hatched. This gives an 
incubation period of 17-18 days. The nests 





7.—CUP-NEST OF AN UNIDENTIFIED 
SPECIES OF HUMMING-BIRD 


(Fig. 2) were loosely woven of dried brown root 
fibres, chiefly ferns, and were always attached 
to the underside of the tips of a tree-fern, 
usually near to or overhanging water. 


The saddle type of nest is known to be 
built in Trinidad by the White Breast humming- 
bird, the Common Emerald, the Ruby Topaz 
and the Carib Emerald. This type seems to be 
more difficult to find—at least in the district 
where we did most searching, and the only nest 
of this type that I identified with certainty was 
one of the Common Emerald found on bamboo 
on January 29 and already containing two 
almost fully-fledged young. 

. Several other nests of this type were found, 
but it was not possible to identify the parent 
birds, particularly as I was reluctant to shoot 
any individuals. The nest shown in Fig. 7 
was characterised by having elongate seeds 
set into the outside so as to give it a prickly 
appearance. 
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8.—FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF 
RACHETTE ON NEST 


UNNATURAL HISTORY 


O have even a local reputation for 

being “‘interested in birds”’ is at times 

embarrassing. One is constantly being 

told of impossible happenings and 
asked to give an opinion. It is not considered 
tactful to say that one’s informant is talking 
nonsense; but in fact he often is. The trouble 
lies either in faulty observation, or in crediting 
a bird with human feelings and reasoning pow- 
ers, or perhaps in both these characteristics 
together. Here are some examples which I have 
come across recently. 

First, an instance of faulty observation on 
my own part. One Spring day I saw a dipper 
perched on the roof of a coal-shed in a railway 
siding on the outskirts of a large town. It was 
about fifty yards from where I was walking, and 
I got quite a good view of it. There it was, a 
little black bird with a pure white breast, bob- 
bing up and down in its characteristic way as if 
it were on a stone in a Highland burn. A ridicu- 
lous place for a dipper, but it could not be any- 
thing else (how often. have we heard that dan- 
gerous remark from an inexperienced observer ?) ; 
there is no other black and white bird of that 
size in this country. Fortunately, I was able to 
approach considerably nearer, near enough to 
find that my ‘‘dipper’’ was a starling wrestling 
with a large curly hen’s feather which it was 
having difficulty in manipulating before taking 
it to its nest. As the feather was jerked to and 
fro the typical bobbing of the dipper was 
matched to a nicety. Supposing I had been 
passing in a train and had caught just one 
fleeting glimpse, how exasperating such a sight 
would have been. 


* * * 


A friend of mine once told me how he had 
watched a most intelligent sparrow from his 
window. A chunk of bread was lying in the 
street under a large piece of paper but evidently 
not entirely, hidden from view. The sparrow, 
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anxious to reach the bread but fearing to go 
under the paper, tried to tug the latter away, 
first by one corner and then by another, but 
without success. He then stood back and flapped 
his wings, and the paper was blown off the 
bread ! 

My informant was quite indignant when I 
told him that no'sparrow could cause a draught 
with its wings sufficient to move a piece of paper 
which it could not shift with its beak. He in- 
sisted that he had actually seen it happen. 
Where did his mistake arise? Evidently a sud- 
den gust of wind had moved the paper, and the 
bird, momentarily alarmed, had raised its 
wings preparatory to flight but thought better 
of it. The paper had moved first, not the bird’s 
wings, as my friend had thought. 


* * * 


A more fantastic story was told me by a 
dear old lady who was rather given to descrip- 
tions more picturesque than accurate. This is 
what she said she had seen. It was October, and 
a flock of black and white birds—peewits, she 
thought—was gathered together resting in a 
field near the shore before moving off ‘‘to 
sunnier climes.’’ Among them were several 
white birds which she thought must be officers, 
because, whenever one of those peewits took 
flight instead of resting, one of them would fly 
after it and escort it back to its place. Some- 
times a peewit was so obstreperous that it 
needed two or three officers to shepherd it back. 

I did not have the heart to give the true 
explanation and spoil the old lady’s story, but 
there is little doubt that what she had seen was 
a flock of peewits quietly feeding, with a group 
of gulls in attendance ready to pounce on any 
one which found a tit-bit, and to give chase 
until it was relinquished. 

My last example shows the danger of credit- 
ing birds or animals with human feelings. As is 
well known, it is a common habit of gulls when 


feeding in soft mud or wet sand to “mark time 
with their feet in order to bring small creatures 
to the surface. A black-headed gull was picked 
up with a damaged wing in a garden, and was 
kept for some weeks in the kitchen until it com- 
pletely recovered. From the first it showed no 
fear of human beings, and would feed readily 
from the hand. 


‘es 2 


One day the cook offered it a piece of fish, 
and then, in a teasing mood, hid the food behind 
her back. Immediately thé bird began to mark 
time. Its feet pattered at a great pace on the 
linoleum, like the tattoo of a miniature side 
drum, and ceased only on the reappearance of 
the dainty. This became the regular behaviou1 
at meal times; if food was shown and then hid 
den the patter of feet began, and continued until 
it again came in sight. Evidently the bird con- 
nected the appearance of food with its action, as 
though it was brought to view by its stamping, 
in the same way as would happen on the sands. 
It was one of the many instances in Nature of 
habits acquired in the past being later brought 
into play instinctively without reasoning 
thought. 

But that was not the way the owner of the 
house regarded it. Ignorant of this habit of the 
gull family, he remarked to me: “ Just look at 
him behaving like a spoilt child, stamping his 
feet in a temper when he doesn’t get what he 
wants !’’ A more picturesque explanation, per 
haps, but quite untrue. 





There are many men and women in the 
Services who would welcome a chance of reading 
“Country Life.” If you will hand it in, 
unwrapped, unstamped and unaddressed at any 
Post Office. it will go to them. 
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1.—THE UPPER PART OF THE CENTRAL MASS ; NORTH SIDE 


Flanked by the circular tower (left) and the square tower (right) 


TWO ABERDEENSHIRE CASTLES—II 








CASTLE FRASER 


THE PROPERTY OF 
THE HON. CLIVE PEARSON 


Built for Andrew, first Lord Fraser, in 1617, by the 
mason, I. Bell, incorporating parts of an older castle. 


By OLIVER HILL 


RASER is the most spectacular of the Mid-Mar 
group of castles, masterpieces which include 
Crathes, Craigievar, Cluny, Midmar, and 
Drum. These were all completed within tlie 
space of about thirty vears in the end of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, and are all within 
‘ about fifteen miles of one another. ITraser, Midmar, 
and old Cluny, although little of the latter now 
remains, were all built on what is called the Z pla 
This arrangement, which came into use after 155%), 
was characterised by a central block flanked by towe’s 
at diagonally opposite corners: Fraser is, in fac 
the largest castle built on this plan-form in Scotlani1. 
The diagram (Fig. 10) shows the tower without 
the courtyard buildings, which were added on tle 
north side at a later date. Fraser is unique 'n 
that the name of its master-mason is known, for |! e 
signed and dated his great work. A small pan | 
beneath the sumptuous heraldic “table”’ on the nort) 
front (Fig. 4) shows the name I. Bel (Bell) and tle 
date 1617: 





The half-concealed meaning of the last line may te 
interpreted as: MASTER-MASON IN LEAL SERVIC® 
TO FRASER. 
I quoted last week the inscription on the granit? 
slab in the old kirkyard at Midmar marking the grave 
of Midmar’s mason, George Bell, who died in 1575. 
2 THE SOUTEIFRONT These two Bells were doubtless members of a local 
. a 5 ! family of masons and may have been father and 
The large first-floor windows and the doorway are late 18th-century insertions son, for there are strong points of resemblance between 
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3.—LOOKING UP AT THE SOUTH-WEST CORNER. AN EXQUISITE INTE WAY OF LIGHT AND SHADOWS ON 


the two places. It seems probable that the 
Bells, even if they did not lend a hand in 
building the other castles of the group, may 
at least have influenced their designs. The 
'rasers originally came from France, possibly 
with Henry II of England. The name is 
derived from Frasel, Fresel, Frisel; old French, 
'reze, a strawberry; the ‘“‘fraise’’ symbol is 
repeatedly introduced into the stone-carved 
detail. 

In 1366, Thomas Fraser held lands in Stir- 
lingshire. In 1454, another Thomas was estab- 
lished in Mar, James II having given him the 
chartér of Castle Fraser, or Muchall-in-Mar, as 
it was known at that time. He became the 
first laird; Michael, the sixth laird, succeeded 
in 1563 and died in 1588. The castle of his 
time had been built on what is known as the L 
tvpe of plan; part of this remains in the lower 
storeys of the western half of the present 
central block, and also in the north-west flanking 
tower. A survival of Michael’s castle is the royal 
coat-of-arms now on the south front. Michael 
was succeeded by his son Andrew, who married 
Lady Elizabeth Douglas in 1592 and was 
created first Lord Fraser by King Charles in 
1633. It was this Andrew Fraser who, in 1617, 
with the assistance of his master-mason, I. Bell, 
extended the former L-type castle to one of Z 
type; to the partnership of these two men we 
we the rare splendour of the central structure 
is it appears to-day. The great heraldic 
‘table’ (Fig. 4) shows the royal arms in the 
‘entre, with those of Fraser below; the latter 
‘onsisting of three “frays’’ and supporters, a 
alcon and a heron. The fraises motif sur- 
ounding the Douglas heart occurs on the left- 
iand dormer head and the monogram E A F D 
m the other; these represent the initials of 


THE WHITE HARLE SURFACE 


4.—THE GREAT. ARMORIAL “TABLE” IN THE CENTRE OF THE NORTH 
FRONT. The royal arms of James VI surmount those of Fraser, beneath which a 
panel bears the date 1617 and the signature of I. Bell, the master-mason 
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TOWER 


THE DORMER HEAD IS 
CARVED WITH THE FRASER DEVICE 
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6. CORBELLING AND CABLE MOULDING. WITH 
DUMMY CANNON 


Andrew Fraser and Elizabeth Douglas. The low range of buildings 
forming the courtyard on the north side seem to have borrowed 
something of France in the long walls, high roofs, and ranges of 
tall dormer windows; these wings were added in 1631 or a little 
later. Another armorial coat on the south front, dated 1683, is 
that of the fourth Lord Fraser. The castle descended, by way of a 
stepson, to Charles Fraser, who was out in the “Forty Five” and 
fell at Culloden—the last of his line. 

His maiden sister, Eliza, succeeded, and her arms appear on 
the north-west tower, dated 1795. The diagram-plan shows tle 
original entrance in the re-entrant angle of the ground floor, facing 
east. The kjtchen and storage rooms are also on the ground 
floor, and they, and the great hall on the first floor, have ston: - 
vaulted ceilings. High in the tower above the entrance is a sma|l 
oratory and, recessed in the wall outside, is the beautifully sculpture | 
panel (Fig. 9). This shows an angel carrying a shield bearing tl» 
symbols of the five wounds, with the words ARMA CHR on a scro | 
beneath. In the diagram (Fig. 10) is a section through the vaulte | 
west end of the great hall, showing the position of a small clos«t 
contrived in the haunching of the vault: this is a remarkab > 
example of a contrivance known as the “ Laird’s Lug.”’ 

In the floor of this closet is a conduit leading to the ceilin : 
over the deeply recessed window seat in the hall below, the obviots 
place for conversations of confidential character. This condu 
terminated in the apex of the vaulting over the seat, so the! 
the merest whisper could be easily overheard by a concealed listenc © 
in the closet above. Such “Dvyonisius’ ears’ for secret espionag > 
are characteristic of the cunning and treachery in the manners « 
the time, when no one could trust himself confidently in 
neighbour’s house, even though hospitality was supposed to b 
inviolate. King James is said to have had one constructed i 
the Tower of London, but later decided to have it built up, “th 
rather that my back is sair with sitting in it for a whole hour! 
The fitting up of an organ at a later date hid the aperture fron 
view, though one can still descend into the closet from a traj 
in the floor over. 

The three large first-floor windows on the south side (Fig. 2) 
so out of scale and harmony with the older work, appear to be 
indiscretions of Miss Eliza’s time. One of the earlier windows ca 
just be made out to the left of the centre and the embrasures 0! 
others may be seen inside. Much plav is made with the great corbellec 
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(Right) 8.—ROOF AND DOR- 
MERS OF THE SOUTH SIDE 
OF THE CENTRAL MASS 


belt on the fagades. Its staggered 
mouldings and cable motif, sur- 
mounted by gargoyles in the form 
of diminutive cannon, are carried 
across the faces of both the 
centre part and flanking towers, 
binding the whole together into 
one composition. With striking 
effectiveness, it is stepped down to 
cairy the corbelled angle turrets and 
the great “table” on the north side. 

The pseudo-embattled parapet 
of the south front (Fig. 8) has its 
en vrasures filled by dormer win- 
dc vs showing respectively FRAISE, 
EAD, HEART, 1618. The unusually 
lai ze angle turrets, extending to 
tw » storeys in height, have alternate 
sq .are windows and lozenge-shaped 
sh 't-holes in the lower storey and 
ell ptical windows above. All this 
ri ily decorative detail is derived 
frm the forms of real battlements 
of the earlier castles. The tall cir- 
cu ar tower (Fig. 2) is capped by 
cc belling and an open balustrade 
oi typically vigorous Scottish 
cl wracter; the adjoining stair turret 
is terminated by a_ charmingly 
d: signed cape-house, with an ogee roof above a row of arcaded 
w adows, rather reminiscent in manner of Craigievar. 

Fig. 11, looking strangely like an owl’s face, is, in fact, a view 
oi the outside of one of the shot-holes at the foot of the round 
tower, a few feet above ground level. The two widely splayed 
‘ves’? command a wide field of fire, while the stonework in the 
ccntre provides some cover for the defender. 

The restoration of the interior to something approaching its 
former appearance is being admirably undertaken by the Hon. Clive 
Pearson, the present owner. This praiseworthy work has, of course, 
been temporarily suspended on account of the war and the castle is 
consequently unoccupied. When its restoration is complete, it is to 
be hoped that Castle Fraser may have a renewal of life in some useful 
and honourable service. 

Where such places are not lived in by their owners, I would like 
to suggest that there is probably no nobler use to which they could 
be put than that they should serve as youth hostels. In these days 
of rapid disintegration and the dissolving of links with the past, the 
rising generation from the industrial south has few opportunities of 
getting to know the people and the life of the north. By the use of 
these places as youth hostels, a perfect opportunity would be afforded 
young people of making a contact which could only engender pride in 
the grandeurs of their great national heritage. 
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10.—PLANS OF GROUND, 

FIRST, AND THIRD 

FLOORS, AND SECTION 
THROUGH HALL 


(From Macgibbon and Ross) 














9.—CARVED STONE PANEL ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE 


11.—SHOT-HOLE 


CHAPEL WALL 





AND “EYES” COMMANDING THE 
ENTRANCE 
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SOME FURNITURE AT KNOLE 


NOLE a “grand repository,”’ as 
Horace Walpole calls it, and a store 
house in its hundreds of rooms of 
much besides the famous _ array 
of Restoration silver furniture, and the 
long range of seats in the Brown gallery— 
“Jacobean cross-legged and later love seats in 
their original coverings, all with their attend- 
ant stools squatting beside them,’’ as it has been 
said. The great size of this historic Kentish 
house, and no doubt some touch of conservatism 
in its owners, have kept these relics in a state 
of unusual preservation; and for many years 
they have been treated by its owners in the 
spirit of a national trust. By this same generous 
policy, pieces of rare and exceptional interest 
have been exhibited and frequently pictured. 
Among such“ capital ’’ pieces are the Jacob- 
ean seat-furniture covered in velvet, the ‘‘ Knole 
settee,’ the advance-guard of the great family 
of sofas and stuffed seats which have become 
such a conspicuous feature of modern English 
furnishing, the silver furniture in the King’s 
bedroom, with its table, hanging mirror and 
tripods in the rich taste of the Restoration, 
made for Charles Sackville (1638-1706), who 
succeeded his father as sixth Earl of Dorset. But 
there is also a quantity of less familiar pieces 


3.—EBONY TABLE OF THE EXTRAVAGANT SILVER AGE 


By 
MARGARET JOURDAIN 


(Left) 1.—CARVED AND GILT 
CHEVAL FIRE-SCREEN 


(Right) 2.— WALL-LIGHT IN 
CARVED AND GILT WOOD. 


Circa 1720 


of various dates from the late seventeenth to the 
early cighteenth century. There must have 
been a considerable outlay between 1680 and 
1690, during the lifetime of the sixth Earl of 
Dorset, ‘‘the first gentleman of the voluptuous 
Court of Charles Il ’’ (according to Horace Wal- 
pole’s estimate) and allowed to be “the best 
judge of painting, of sculpture and of architect- 
ure that the Court could show. _ His taste is 
shown in the late Stuart furniture and his 
office as Lord Chamberlain (1689-97) would 
have brought him in contact with the accom- 


plished royal tradesmen of this period. The 
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the Cartoon gallery are covered with the same 
patterned velvet as the bed in the Ambassador's 
room ; and the loose cushion or squab rises to the 
height of the walnut elbows of the settee. 

The tall bed bearing the crowned cypher of 
James II, in the Venetian Ambassador’s room, 
hung with cut Genoa velvet on a cream ground, 
must have passed to Knole through Lord 
Dorset’s office, as Lord Chamberlain. At the head 
of the bed is the monogram J. R. surmounted 
by a crown and upheld by two dancing putti, 


carved and gilt fire-screen, which;is carved on its 
base and cresting with angular scroll-work jand 
foliage, and has a cresting surmounted by a basket 
of flowers, is of ‘London ”’ quality (Fig. 1). The 
ebony table (Fig. 3), hanging mirror, and stands, 
date from the extravagant silver age, and the 
mirror bears the combined initials of the widow 
of the fifth Earl and of her second husband, 
Henry Powll, Master of the Rolls, whom she 
married in 1679. 

The chief characteristics of the walnut 
seat-furniture at Knole, dating from about 1670 
to 1680, is that it is upholstered on the backs 
and seats with patterned Italian vélvets, and 
finished with fringing. A settee and stools in 
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4.—BLACK PARCEL-GILT ARMCHAIR. Circa 1690 
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and the cresting also centres in the same crown- 
ed monogram within the Garter, with winged 
puiti holding sceptre and sword as supporters. 
At the corners of the cresting are shields with 
the rose, thistle and harp; and the valance is 
trimmed with a deep ball fringe. The interior 
surface of the tester is decorated with concentric 
rings of ornament. The bed is of great width 
and holds three pillows in a row. The chairs and 
stools in the room are covered with the same 
rich fabric. 

The gilt chairs and stools in this room have 
an !talian richness suitable to the room’s name. 
The stretchers are carved with putti blowing 
trumpets, and the front legs with figures of 
Roman soldiers and women in high relief. 
The back of the chair is edged with a narrow 
frinze, except at the base, where there is a 
dee» ball fringe, which also trims the seat. Later 
in tate are the four armchairs of soft wood 
pai ited black, with certain details of the 
car ing parcel-gilt (Fig. 4), which stand in 
La y Betty Germaine’s room. The framework is 
ma nly turned, but is enlivened by leaf-carved 
gil bosses on the legs and arm supports, and 
wi. gilt C-scrolls on the back and cresting. 
Th re are also in the rooms some walnut 
foc stools, made en suite with the armchairs, 
wi 1 carved and upholstered tops and short 
sc1 ll-shaped legs. 

A billiard-table, described as ‘‘one Billiard 
bo rd covered with greene cloth, four billiard 
st: ks and two balls of ivory ”’ is listed in the 1645 
in’ entory of a sale from Knole, but the existing 
oa table (Fig. 5) still ‘“‘ preserving its original 
fo: n in spite of considerable restoration ’’ dates 
frc n the reign of Charles II. On the top are the 
co: temporary curved billiard cues, tipped with 
ivory. 

A brazier is defined in the Fops’ Dictionary 
(1690) as “‘a large vessel or moving hearth for 
co: ks transportable into any room.’”’ In Knole 
ani the Sackvilles, the life of the house is 
described as carried on largely in one or other 
of the long galleries, in the early seventeenth 
ceitury. Now none of the galleries has more 


6.—WALNUT STOOL WITH CANED TOP. 
CENTURY 
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5.—OAK BILLIARD-TABLE OF THE 


than one fireplace. The old braziers that could 
be carried about the room as occasion required 
still stand in the rooms where they were used. 
‘‘T cannot believe (the author adds) that the 
group ever moved far away from the fireplace 
or the brazier.’’ The brazier (Fig. 7 


aie 7) which is of 
early Georgian date, is of brass, with scrolls 
affixed to the sides serving as lifting handles. 

The majority of dummy-board figures 
existing in England at the present day are 
fixed on blocks, so as to stand independently ; 
and were occasionally found “placed at the 
top of stairs or at the end of a passage, in order 
to give the resemblance of human figures.’’ A 
seated maidservant peeling an apple (Fig. 8) is 
identical with one from Dyrham, which is 
listed in an inventory taken in 1710 as “‘a 
woman pareing of an apple.” 


LATE SEVENTEENTH 


8.—DUMMY-BOARD FIGURE. 





LATE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Dating from the time of Lady Betty Ger- 
maine (who was a guest in the house for many 
years, and who had for her own use a sitting- 
room, bedroom and china-closet) is also a 
painted wooden figure of a lady wearing the 
tall fontange. 

The set of four wall-lights (lig. 2), in carved 
and gilt wood is comparable with the gilt furni- 
ture designed by William Kent for the saloon at 
Houghton, and is very likely by Kent, for the 
Duke of Dorset was a subscriber to William 
Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones issued in 1727. 
The mask, in high relief, is surmounted by the 
coronet of Lione! Sackville, who was created 
Duke of Dorset in 1720, and the estoile of his 
crest. The modelling of the mask is of a high 
order, and recalls that of the gilt side-table 
supported by sphinxes at Houghton. 


Circa 1710 


(Left) 7—BRASS BRAZIER OF EARLY GEORGIAN DATE 








WIREWORMS AND FARMING 


HE sight of field workers of the 

specialist agricultural advisory service 

taking soil samples for the estimation 

of wireworm populations is now a 
familiar one to many farmers in areas where 
grass land is being ploughed for arable crops. 
The receipt of reports on the wireworm popula- 
tion of land scheduled for ploughing or fields 
listed to carry particular crops excites no 
comment from either technical officers or far- 
mers concerned with our food production 
programmes. 

Yet as recently as 1939 it was a gibe at 
agricultural scientists that, though they could 
not solve the wireworm problem, they could 
at any rate count the wireworms! They have 
indeed counted wireworms to good purpose, as 
is shown in a recent booklet on the subject of 
Wireworms and Food Production, published as 
Bulletin No. 128 by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries (Stationery Office, Is.). 

Soil pests are difficult to destroy by means 
of insecticides. The wireworm, perhaps best 
known of the soil pests, is no exception. Agri- 
cultural literature teems with accounts of trials 
and experiments aiming at controlling it by 
chemical means. Wireworms may occur in 
almost any agricultural soil, but it is well known 





SAMPLING 


A GRASS FIELD WITH A 
23-INCH BORER 


that they are most numerous in grass land. 
here they find the stable conditions that are 
most favourable to the period of four or five 
vears required for their development from egg 
to click beetle. 

When grass land is ploughed for arable 
cropping there is a risk of wireworm attack for 
two or three vears, and the risk is greatest where 
the number of wireworms is highest. It is 
now known that high wireworm populations 
occur in nearly 20 per cent. of our grass land 
or in one field in five. This is a large proportion, 
and when it is applied to over 3,500,000 acres 
of grass land ploughed for war-time cropping, 
the significance of the wireworm danger can be 
appreciated. Further, no one can say where the 
dangerous fields are or how the three-quarters 
of a million acres of potential crop failure are 
distributed. 

Crops react in different ways to wireworm 
attack. Barley and rye are unlikely to fail as 
a result of injury by wireworms; flax or linseed 
suffer hardly at all. Spring wheat and Spring 
oats may be so badly thinned that the crops 
fail; sugar-beet seedlings may be wiped out; 
swedes may be attacked just after singling and 
potatoes on light land may be rendered un- 
marketable as a result of wireworms tunnelling 
in the tubers. Beans and peas are seldom 
severely attacked, and forage crops and leys 
may be considered resistant to attack. 

This information was available to those 
planning our food-production programme, but 
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it could not, be used unless the danger- By 
ously infested fields could be indicated. 
Only sampling the soil and counting the 
wireworms would enable fields to be 
classified according to the probable risk 
of wireworm attack. Preliminary work 
at centres throughout the country 
showed that sampling and extraction of 
wireworms by hand-sorting’could be per- 
formed at reasonable speed and with 
sufficient accuracy to make a valuable 
contribution to the efficiency of war- 
time crop production. 

To provide specialist advice to the 
agricultural industry, England and 
Wales have been divided into thirteen 
provinces and each province has an 
advisory centre situated at a university 
or agricultural college. The advisory 
centres are in close touch with local 
War Agricultural Executive Committees. 

When it was decided that a survey 
of wireworm populations of grass fields 
would be valuable, advisory staffs were 
increased to carry out the task. Lists 
of fields scheduled for ploughing were 
sent to the advisory centres, and investi- 
gators visited the fields. 

In order to estimate the wireworm 
population they examined a number of 
random samples of soil more or less 
evenly distributed over the field. The 
soil sample varied in size from a 6-inch 
cube to a core 2 inches in diameter and 6 
inches deep, and the number examined varied 
from 10 large samples to as many as 80 small 
samples from each field. 


For examination the samples were tipped 
on a sack or mat and carefully teased and sifted 
by hand, and the wireworms were removed and 
counted. The number of wireworms per acre 
was calculated from the number found in the 
samples. The examination of the soil was done 
in the field or in a shed or barn nearby, or the 
samples were put into a sack and taken to the 
laboratory. 

The workers soon developed considerable 
skill in the use of the hand-sorting method and, 
where soil conditions were suitable, a team of 
two could complete the examination of as many 
as 20 fields in a week. As a result of such 
examination it was possible to group sampled 
fields as follows : 


Wireworms Wireworm population Risk 
per acre. group. to crop. 
Up to 300,000 Low . Little 
325,000-600,000 Moderate .... Moderate 
625,000-1,000,000 High Serious 


Over 1,000,000 Very high... Very serious. 


As each field was sampled information 
concerning the wireworm population and the 
risk to crops was passed on to the War Agri- 
cultural Committees. They coupled it with 
information on fertility, farm management and 
other relevant local details and planned their 
cropping programme accordingly or modi- 
fied existing cropping 
instructions. In this 
way cropping for max- 
imum production was 
secured and fullest use 
was made of labour, 
seeds and fertilizers. 

In 1941 4,858 
fields were sampled, 
and in 1942 10,504 
fields or approximate- 
ly 105,000 acres were 
sampled and classified. 
Now a farmer will ask 
for a ‘‘wireworm 
count” as readily as 
fora soil analysis when 
discussing his cropping 
programme with his 
agricultural adviser. 

In addition to 
passing on information 
for immediate use the 
Provincial Advisory 
Centres recorded par- 


HAND-SORTING A 4-INCH CORE 
FIELD 
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MEAN WIREWORM POPULATION (IN 1,000 
PER ACRE) OF GRASS FIELDS SAMPLED 
Reproduced from Agriculture Bulletin 128 by per- 
mission of the Controller of the Stationery Office 


ticulars of the locality, soil, agricultural history, 
management, cropping and crop performance ot 
sampled fields. These records have now been 
brought together and examined critically by 
both statisticians and biologists. The study of 
this data has yielded information of great 
practical value and has pointed unmistakabl 
to the solution of the wireworm problem by the 
methods of high farming advocated by agricul 
tural scientists on other and more general 
grounds. 


Mapping the distribution of the insects 
showed that high populations were more com 
monly met with in the eastern half of England 
than in the western half, but there were areas 
in almost every county where high populations 
occurred. 

The average wireworm population in 1942 
in Kent, Surrey and Sussex was just over half 
a million to the acre, and, on the opposite sid 
of England, Devon, Cornwall and Somerset had 
an average population of only about a quarier 
of a million to the acre. Similarly the Linds:; 
division of Lincolnshire had the high average 
population of over 900,000 to the acre, aid 
Cheshire and the neighbouring Welsh county of 
Flintshire had only about one third of tis 
number. Yet on lighter soils and at high eleva- 
tions in parts of Lincolnshire, low populaticas 
were found, while in Cheshire and Flintshi e, 
populations of over 1,000,000 per acre were met 
with in grass land and on the heavier soils in 
the river valleys. 
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The general trends in wireworm distribu- 
tion can be seen in the accompanying map, but 
special conditions of soil, climate and altitude 
have an important local influence, and very high 
or very low populations may occur almost 
anvwhere. 

It has been found that agricultural manage- 
ment affects the wireworm population of grass 
land and, contrary to general expectation, 
grass land well drained, heavily stocked and in 
good heart usually carries a higher wireworm 
population than neighbouring land of lower 
fertility and with a history of under-stocking. 
There is some indication that grass land regu- 
lar.'y set up for hay ultimately carries a higher 
po ulation than similar land regularly grazed. 
In the Western Midland province 214 fields 
rec ularly grazed had an average population of 
31,000 wireworms per acre, while 61 fields 
re ularly cut for hay had an average of over 
ha ‘ a million. 

Fertility and soil moisture are important 
wien the crop is attacked. It is frequently 
nc iced that cereals recover from wireworm 
at ick more rapidly and effectively on land in 
gc d heart than on land where fertility is low 
or where there are other adverse conditions. A 
fe ile soil can have a high wireworm popula- 
tii 1 and yet carry a successful crop. Conversely 
a il in poor heart or low state of fertility may 
ca ry a failing or unsatisfactory crop though 
th wireworm population is at a negligibly low 
le 21. 

Poor cultivation and careless farming may 
li it the recovery power of crops on otherwise 
d land, and good management may secure 
atisfactory crop even when the wireworm 
p oulation is dangerously high. Though good 
fa ming and fertility can go a long way towards 
li iting the amount of injury wireworms cause 
any crop, the survey has established that 
eworm population and crop performance are 
cl sely linked, and yields decrease and crops 
more frequently as the wireworm popula- 
tin increases. 

The survey has demcnstrated the rapid 
decrease in the wireworm population when 
grass land is ploughed and kept under cultiva- 
tion for a few years. This decrease is shown in 
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OW and again things do happen to 

make one believe in a higher power. 

I had come down to_ breakfast 

gloomily reflecting that i must write 

a golfing article and wondering what on earth 
[ should write it about, when beside my plate 
[ found a neatly folded journal that had arrived 
through the post. It turned out to be South 
African Golf, which the Editor had kindly sent 
me, and this was so palpably a sign from heaven 
and an answer to prayer that the very least I 
could do out of gratitude was to take it as the 
peg on which to hang my article. I therefore 
scanned its pages with industrious pleasure. 
As to the well-known South African players 
whom I have had the pleasure of meeting and 
watching here I found but little, and that is 
natural since the younger, and so better, players 
are on active service, a fact which was made clear 
from the relatively high handicaps recorded in 
competitions. However, I found at least two 
peglets if I may so term them, and here they are. 

* * * 

The first relates to one of those matches 
generally called “‘freak,’’ arising from a con- 
versation immediately after a round or after 
lunch, wherein valour sometimes outruns dis- 
cretion. The subject was the possibility of throw- 
ing a golf ball round a course and a certain Dr. 
Dyason was induced to bet that he would go 
round the course at Worcester in under 200 
throws. How long the course is I know not, 
but the doctor made good his word with plenty 
to spare, for he went out in 67 and came home 
i160. The putts he rolled in the manner of one 
playing bowls and of them he took 20 in the first 
rine holes and 17 in the second. His longest 
tarow was nearly 100 yards and against a 
strong wind he threw over 70 yards. 

In a general way, those who bet against the 
vlayer on such occasions are apt to lose their 
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(Right) 

SIX INCHES OF DRILL ROW OF WHEAT 

WITH EIGHT SEEDS AND SEVEN WIRE- 

WORMS--SHOWING A POPULATION OF 
1,000,000 WIREWORMS PER ACRE 


The seeds indicate a seeding rate of 2} 
bushels per acre, but there is little safety 
margin and an increase in the rate is advisable 


the accompanying table for 29 fields that had 
high wireworm populations in 1940: the 
average population decreased by about 45 per 
cent. in the first vear and a further 20 per cent. 
in the second vear. 

Average wireworm population in 1,000 per ac. 


Fields 1940 1941 1942 
15 ike ste 810 440 230 
14 as ree OF 710 270 


This suggests that after three years of 
cultivation the wireworm population in a new 
arable field should no longer constitute a threat 
to farm crop production. 

When land is laid down to stable 
conditions are restored and the building up of 
wireworm populations may be expected. The 
rate of increase has not yet been determined, 
but it is likely that it will depend on local con- 
ditions of soil, climate and management. The 
subject is one for early attention, as lev-farming 
may occupy an important place in Britain’s 
post-war agriculture and it may prove advisable 
to plough leys before high wireworm popula- 
tions develop. 

As a result of the national survey it is 
apparent that the threat of wireworm attack 
is no longer the bugbear it formerly was to the 
farmer breaking grass land. The value of the 
survey is well summed up in the words of the 
chairman of the Advisory Entomologists’ Con- 
ference: ‘‘In spite of the handicaps to which 
the work was subject it has been conducted on 
such a scale as to add very appreciably to our 
knowledge of wireworms, and also to present 
a picture of the position that is both fuller and 
more accurate than anything that has been 
available before, either in this country or 
abroad.”’ 


grass, 


money, for he often has a shrewd notion what 
he can do and may even have had a little secret 
practice. I hasten to acquit the gallant thrower 
of any such cunning. In the first place the bet 
seems to have been made on the spur of the 
moment and in the second I cannot believe that 
any human being would do anything so dreary 
and exhausting as throw a ball round a course 
save under the strongest incentive. It gives mea 
pain in the arm—lI was always a miserable 
thrower at cricket—even to think of such a 
thing, and it seems to me truly remarkable 
that Dr. Dyason not merely did not throw his 
arm off or out, but apparently improved as he 
went along. In the first nine holes he took 47 
throws to reach the green—in the second only 
43. How stiff he must have been next day ! 


* * * 


Naturally, I turned to my Golfers’ Year 
Book to see if anything of the kind had ever 
been done before and found but one rather arid 
record. One of those illustrious obscure, of 
whom I was writing the other day, “‘a player ”’ 
backed himself to go round ‘“‘a links’’ in 200 
throws and won his bet. Records for throwing 
the cricket ball are to be found in the reference 
books, beginning with a colossal and perhaps 
apocryphal effort by “Billy the Aboriginal,” 
but I have never heard of any record for throw- 
ing the golf ball, and if any one knows of one I 
wish he would tell me. A throw of nearly 100 
yards sounds to me an outstanding one, but then, 
I have no data. The doctor also improved in 
his putting on the way home, but that is not to 
be wondered at, for bowling a ball towards the 
hole is doubtless an art in which practice would 
make more perfect. It must be a great comfort 
not to mind in the least whether or not one gets 
into a bunker, one which the doctor shared with 
archers, javelin throwers and other “freak ”’ 
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A GOOD START => A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


players; but in the long run I imagine that ortho- 
dox golf is the better fun. 

My other modest treasure trove is an ac- 
count of the start of a round, the first three holes 
in it done, as the writer triumphantly says “in 
six strokes in all and six under bogey and not a 
single putt. Beat that if you can anybody ! ”’ 
Well, I for one cannot beat it and though an 
apparently rather lenient bogey emphasises 
its character, it was certainly a very good start. 
The player was Mr. J. E. Jewell and the text 
leaves me uncertain whether he did it at Hume- 
wood or East London. At any rate the first hole 
was, I gather, 407 vards, and there he holed his 
second with a mashie for a two. The second 
hole was a little shorter, 392 vards, and here he 
was more moderate for he went over the green 
in two and merely holed a chip coming back. 
The third was 169 vards long, so there was 
nothing for it but to hole the tee shot which 
he accordingly did. 


* * * 
On the whole, as far as my knowledge 
extends, this was the best start ever made, 


though it has serious rivals. Mr. V. A. Pollock's 
2, 2 at Felixstowe has its points and so, in a 
quiet way, has Bobby's 3, 4, 3, 2 against the luck- 
less Mr. Roper at St. Andrews. Still if I have 
to choose a competitor for Mr. Jewell it shall 
be a friend, Major A, with whom I used to play 
on the Vardar marshes near Salonica during 
the last war: I have mentioned it before but 
it really does deserve rubbing into the memories 
of golfers. He began his round 1, 6, 1. The first 
hole was quite short but with a very small and 
tricky green—about 120 yards, I suppose. The 
second was a decent honest four—a drive and 
an iron; the third a one-shotter which would 
to-day be called a No. 3 or a No. 4. Admittedly 
Mr. Jewell’s feat, looked at in the cold light of 
reason, is the greater of the two. He took two 
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strokes less for the three holes and they were 
Nevertheless 
whether in point of pure scintillation or striking 
contrast, for he made a mess of the second hole, 
I think there is a good deal to be said for Major 
A. Perhaps I may be allowed to add, not in self- 
glorification but to underline the unusual nature 
of his achievement, that I used habitually and far 
from unsuccessfully to give him a stroke a hole. 

It is a question worthy of consideration 
whether these extraordinary starts make for 
Pollock fol- 
lowed up his two twos by completing the eight- 
teen holes in 70, which was then the record for 
He was not 
frightened by his opening fireworks, but most 
people are. In Mr. Jewell’s case there seems to 
have been the inevitable crash but it did not 
come for some time. After holing his tee shot at 
the third he settled down to good sound steady 
Then came 
The tenth hole 
and to be 
The player presumably 


in the aggregate longer holes. 


extraordinarily good rounds. Mr. 


Felixstowe, as well it might be. 


volf and so reached the turn in 32. 
calamity on the grand scale. 


appears to be called “The Glades ”’ 


worthy of its name. 
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time he had 
strokes. 


hole in a match. 


of course, merely liars. 


the best possible start 


did not keep down the right glade for by the 
holed out he had taken thirteen 


That is, 1 am disposed to think, the usual 
penalty, though in this case unusually heavy, 
which golfers pay for setting out with too tre- 
mendous a flourish of trumpets. 
those who say that they prefer to lose the first 
If they mean it I venture to 
think they are fools, and if they don’t they are, 
But when it comes to 
scoring the case is rather altered. No one would, 
of course, reject an offer from Providence of 
beginning with a three. 
egg, to be set against one of the fives that will 
inevitably come soon enough. 
it may upset the player’s not very stable mental 
balance, and a quiet, respectable four, is perhaps 
—a good drive, a decent, 
steady second to the green aid two putts. If 
it is permissible to refine a little, then I should 
say that the second putt should not be so short 
that the ball can be knocked casually. 
the ideal distance, for the holing of it means the 
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getting over of a nasty moment and so inspi 
confidence. 


The first short putt in a round 


always unpleasant and it is as well to be d 


with it. 


There are 


It is a nice little nest 


Nevertheless 


A yard is 
you. 


I am assuming, of course, that it is hol: ; 
To begin by missing a short one is always horr ; 
but there is something worse, which is fo: 
nately uncommon, namely to be given the sh 
one, to refuse to accept the generous pro 
and then to miss it after all. This happenex 
me once or rather to my partner in a fourso 
for I am constitutionally incapable of s) 
quixotic behaviour. 
Macedonia but not that one on which Majo: 
so distinguished himself. 
General and this fact may have influenced 
opponents in giving him his putt. He, on 
principle of noblesse oblige insisted on putt 
and missed by several inches. 
disastrous effect on our play (I cannot acq 
myself of a certain reproachfulness of mani 
and we were heavily defeated. It is a mist 
to decline what the gods or anybody else g 


This was on a course 


My partner wa 


It had a m 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MODERN COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


1k,—-I was much interested in the 
recent articles by Mr. Christopher 
Hussey on the modern’ Charters, 
Sunningdale, particularly as my house, 
though about 700 vears old, is planned 
on the same principle. Consequently 
the criticism by Sir James Corry, Bt., 
ina subsequent issue (December 15), 
that the absence of height would mean 
warmth and more north bed- 
rooms also attracted my attention, for 
I felt the same misgivings myself on 
first viewing this house. I asked the 
previous owner if those fears were 
justified, and replied that she 
could not imagine an easier house to 
live in or a more delightful home 
quiet with such privacy 
between the component parts. I find 
that to be true, and even if the 
spread character of the house occa- 
sions the loss of a little warmth, yet 
in ordinary times the extra consump- 
tion of fuel is a small toll to pay for 
the complete lack of interference -no 
one’s activities infringe on another's. 
The exterior architecture — of 
course is quite different—-mine is 
Karly English’’—but the planning, 
which is the same, has stood the test 
of time and I could not suggest an 
improvement. -ELsSIE GREY TURNER, 
Huntercombe Manor, Taplow 


Buckinghamshire 


loss of 


she 


house, so 


neal 


TIMBER AFTER THE WAR 
Sirk, Your correspondent Mr. Elsley 
in his letter states that it will be 
ironical if we have to use English 
timber in building our homes aftet 
the war. In my opinion it will be 
regrettable if we do not. There should 
be large quantities of fairly dry timber 
available then in national stock which 
would certainly be an asset to use for 
internal work such as panelling, not 
to say a source of pride and beauty to 
its fortunate owners 
English timber was not looked on 
with favour by manufacturers up to 
the war for reasons such as being hard 
to work, warping badly, and that it 
ould not be acquired in a dry state. 
If timber is purchased from I-nglish 
timber merchants who specialise in 
prime woods and have — properly 
equipped drying kilns then objection 
in respect of seasoning will be non- 
existent. As to the hardness this is 
rather desirable 
I venture to suggest that in Utility 
furniture made by g craftsmen 
with the timber properly matched and 
built up —not like some suites IT have 
seen with, say, a chair of elm, another 
of oak or ash and even a sideboard 
made up of half a dozen different 
species, but each set worked up in one 
variety —-vou would have something to 
be particularly proud of and which 
fifty vears hence will be worth double 


ood 


its present value. Some might suggest 
that the design is too austere, but I 
believe that as time passes this will 
not be its least attractive feature. 
The specification for Utility furniture 
calls for prime timber, and there are 
none of the plywood backs and 
drawers as in the cheap pre-war stuff 

everything is of a solid, substantial 
nature.—E. PoTtTErR, Pontrilas, Here- 
ford. 


CATERPILLARS AND 
DUCKS 


From Siy Matthew Thompson, Bt. 


Sitr,—After reading the tragic account 
of what happened to some ducks, 
after eating cabbage white caterpillars, 
related by your correspondent Ap 
Hugh in your issue of December 15, 
it would appear as though no “ natural 
enemy of these caterpillars’ could 
work with greater efficiency than did 
the ducks. 

The trouble arose through the 
birds being allowed to gorge them- 
selves. They died from indigestion, 
a complaint which in the feathered 
tribe is a more dangerous malady than 
among any other form of animal, 
probably owing to the very different 
digestive organism. I have seen an 
\mazon parrot die in 12 hours from 
a surfeit of Brazil nuts. When once 
the gizzard becomes overcharged, it 
is all up with the bird if it can't 
unload it. The moral is therefore 
never to allow a bird to get too much 
of what it particularly likes. 

It is to be regretted that the 
corpses were not made use of, since 
cabbage leaves, which is all the cater- 
pillars had lived on, contained nothing 
harmful. Had the caterpillars been 
hand-picked and fed to the ducks in 
reasonable quantities, all would have 
been well. 

The unsatisfactory fact about the 
other ‘“‘natural enemy,’ the ichneu- 
mon fly, is that its progeny, while 
preventing its host ever becoming a 
butterfly, does not prevent it reaching 
maturity. I have counted as many as 
eight pupa of the ichneumon fly in 
one fully grown but dying caterpillar 
of the large cabbage white butterfly, 
though never more than one in a 
lackey moth caterpillar about the 
same size. Needless to say these were 
different ichneumon flies, which raises 
the question: has every separate genus 
of moth or butterfly its own attendant 
ichneumon = fly? — MATTHEW W. 
THompson, 39, Steele Road, N.W.3. 


PEACOCKS AND PESTS 


Sir,—Kecent mention of a number of 
ducks dying in agony after 
eating caterpillars prompts me to 
suggest a novel remedy I used with 
success last Autumn to rid my 
brassicas of these pernicious pests. 
Early in September the usual 
collection of larve of the cabbage 


soon 


white butterfly appeared and I hand- 
picked a number to offer my hens, 
but although a few were eaten the 
majority were permitted to escape. 
Knowing that my peafowl, at least 
the common Indian variety (Pavo 
cristatus) are for the most part insec- 
tivorous, I hopefully threw a handful 
of the grubs to them and found that, 
true to type, the birds devoured them 
with evident relish. 

I therefore decided to take the 
risk of losing a few cabbage crowns 
and allowed my pets to roam at will 
among the infested plants. After three 
days not a caterpillar was to be seen, 
and the fact that all my peacocks are 
stillin robust health is ample testimony 
to the mutual benefit derived from 
their being allowed to choose their 
natural food.—E. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Glebelands, Wivenhoe, Essex. 

[Peafowl are so seldom in favour 
with gardeners that it is a pleasure 
to hear of a case wherein they have 
proved useful, and instead of doing 
damage have done good in the garden. 


Ep.] 


“THE MORE YOU BEAT 
THEM .. .” 
S1rR,—-May I write in support of Major 
Jarvis’s paragraph in COUNTRY LIFE 
of December 1, 1944, giving a further 
instance of treating fruit trees roughly 
and in an unorthodox manner as a 

means of bringing them to bear. 

A ‘‘brickie*’ who is employed by 
us from time to time, told me he was 
born and brought up in a cottage at a 
village in South Oxfordshire. In the 
garden of the cottage there grew an 
old pear tree. This tree never bore 
fruit in any of the years which the boy 
could remember of the fifteen he spent 
there. When he and his parents left 
to go to a town twenty miles away, 
the cottage was sold. It was bought 
by an old man, a retired gardener, 
who was living, as he always had done, 
in the neighbouring cottage. He left 
his house to live in the recently bought 
house. 

Five years or so afterwards the 
brickie was passing and saw the old 
man in the garden, and the pear tree 
full of fruit—a sight which he had 
never before seen. He asked the old 
man about this and what could be the 
reason of the change. The artful old 
man replied: ‘‘So soon as you and 
your folks went, I took an auger and 
bored a hole straight through the tree 
(horizontally). I then fetched a rung 
from an old ladder and pushed it into 
the hole, which it fitted, and I left 
it there to grow in. I knew that ’ud 
do it!’’ The old man implied that 
such treatment was an alternative to 
root pruning, and was much easier 
to accomplish. I have no idea at 
what height from the ground the hole 
was made.——L. SHADBOLT, Penn Stowe, 
Penn, Buckinghamshire. 


THE GREEN GLOW 


Sir,——-About ten minutes past five on 
December 27, with the topmost peak 
of Cader Idris twelve miles behind me 
and the sea-horizon a similar distance 
in front, I was watching the huge 
vermilion globe of the sun _ slowly 
dipping into the waves. Just as the 
tip of the upper limb had, so to speak, 
plunged into the water, a magnificent 
emerald-green flash of light shot forth 
—the rarely seen ‘‘green glow.’’ The 
last time I saw it was, curiously 
enough, from exactly the same spot on 
Christmas Day, 1942. 

When staying at Tintagel in the 
late Summer of 1937, I had the good 
fortune to witness the phenomenon on 
three days out of a consecutive four. 
The hotel at Tintagel stands on the 
top of a cliff, and as the large window 
of the dining-room overlooks the sea, 
and sunset happened to coincide with 
the dinner hour, this beautiful spec- 
tacle was seen by several other guests 
as well as by myself.—CHARLEsS M 
BEADNELL (Surgeon Rear-Admira)), 
Towyn-on-Sea, Merionethshire. 


WILD DEER IN ASHDOWN 
FOREST 


Sik, In your issue of December 22 
it was interesting to read Major 
Banbury’s letter describing the wi'd 
deer in Ashdown Forest some yez 
ago. At Crooksbury, Thursley a 
Frensham there are still a number 
wild deer, red and fallow, roami 
about the woods and commons. \ 
often see eight or ten together. Sor 
are very light in colour; one that us 
to be seen here was almost white. 

Before the war when hounds m 
here, the master always asked if a 
deer had been seen recently, as it w 
a question whether hounds would ¢ 
on to a deer and race away, when 
was difficult to whip them off to hu 
a fox. 

The deer have certainly roam: | 
here for a great many years and t 
belief here is that originally son e 
escaped from Farnham Castle Par 
or Peper Harow, but this has nev 
been confirmed. Although they a 
not so numerous as before the wa 
there are still a number about qui 
wild.—W. Ginman, Crooksbury Hou 
neay Farnham, Surrey. 


‘““SAVE OUR TREES FRO}. 
DESTRUCTION ”’ 


Sir,—It is with diffidence that 
disagree with the conclusions of suc 
great authorities as Mr. Cloug 
Williams-Ellis and his friend th 
Forestry Commissioner on the subjec 
of the ill-effect of ivy upon trees, si 
clearly expressed to you in the former’ 
letter in your issue of December 8. 
But, if Mr. Williams-Ellis is reac 
carefully, it will seem, after all, tha: 











»”» 


he, the Commissioner and I are really 
in accord—in spite of his good-hum- 
oured jest at ‘elderly gentlemen and 
their hatchets,’”’ to which class I have 
the honour to belong—for he and his 
friend admit that ‘‘ivy does no harm 
unless and until it entirely smothers 
the tree.” 
But is not this the crucial issue ? 
We are all of opinion that ivy, if left 
alone and unchecked, does, in fact, 
destroy trees and indeed everything, 
in luding buildings and walls, except 
living rock, the proper place for its 
unrestricted growth. 
During this growth, however, the 
isite draws on the sap or destroys 
mortar of its victims and, in the 
nothing is left but dead wood or 
ed masonry. 
Much of the woodland around 
_ which is in, or near, Mr. Williams- 
;'s district, is suffocating in the 
lly grip of ivy. Fortunately for 


nation the Ministry of Works has 
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Feet, and the Five 
Thousand. 

The frieze of the chimneypiece 
carries pagan subjects, all vigorously 
treated and deserving the closest study. 

The Merchant Adventurers’ Court 
is housed in Newcastle’s Guildhall, but 
its chimneypiece, dated 1636, was 
taken from the ancient room over the 
now-vanished Maison Dieu. The 
remarkable carved relief panels are 
thought to be of Flemish, probably 
Antwerp, workmanship, imported 
about the year of the date on the 
chimneypiece.— NORTHERNER, Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 


FOX-HUNTING IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. George E. 
Allen’s letter, entitled Travelling with 
a Pack of Hounds 100 Years Ago, in 
your issue of December 29, 1944, it 
will be interesting to see if any readers 
can throw any light on this strange 


Feeding of the 





A SCOTTISH DRYING-STACK, 100 YDS. LONG 
See letter: Another Method oj Harvesting 


intervened and saved historic monu- 
ments from a similar fate. 

Perhaps the boys, to whose 
destructive powers Mr. Williams-Ellis 
alludes so feelingly, could be trained 
to destroy ivy when and where they 
see it and thus help “elderly country 
gentlemen”’ to fight a growing vil. 

MAURICE CAILLARD (Major), Mael 
Gwyn, Harlech, Merionethshive. 
CHILD PLANTERS 
5ik,—The letter Save Our Trees from 
Destruction in the issue of Decem- 
ber 22, 1944 prompts me to recount a 
useful hint in that connection. 

In a certain town in the north- 
west of England, trees had been 
planted several times in one of the 
local parks, only to be damaged or 
pulled up for firewood. So it was 
arranged that all the local school- 
children should do the next planting. 
Che sense of ownership thus created 
made them take care of the trees and 
protect them from others and the 
trees are in fine condition even now, 
though the ‘‘children’’ are grown up 
and are parents themselves.—B. W. B. 
RICHARDSON (Capt., R.A.), South 
Wales. 


BIBLICAL SCENES ON A 
CHIMNEYPIECE 


5ir,—I am _ enclosing photographs 
showing two remarkable chimney- 
piece panels in the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Court, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
subject of the left-hand panel is the 
judgment of Solomon, and of the 
right-hand panel, the Miraculous 
Jraught of Fishes. As will be seen, 
both subjects are most dramatically 
conceived, and the detail of the fishing 
operations is particularly fine. Four 
smaller panels occupy the lower cor- 
nice, each portraying some Biblical 
cene, such as Mary Washing Christ’s 


adventure. It will be noted that 
hounds left Hampshire in August, and 
returned in October. So presumably, 
if they were hunted at all, it proved 
a failure. I have long been trying to 
obtain information about (mounted) 
fox-hunting in the Highlands. I 
wonder if any reader can follow up the 
following faint clues : 

(1) There is a picture by Ben 
Marshall of Mr. Forbes of Culloden 
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with his hounds. Query 
Did he hunt from 
Culloden House? The 
country is possible, if 
not good. 

(2) There is a tra- 
dition that fox-hunting 
flourished in the Black 
Isle (the other side of 
the Firth) some _ 150 
years ago. That country 
would, before the days of 
wire, be an excellent 
hunting country. 

(3) The Perth Hunt 
never existed as such, 
but it is believed a local 
pack supplied fox-hunt- 
ing during the Race 
Week in former days. 
What pack? Ss 
Epwarkbs, Buckholt 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


A WINDOW IN 
YORK 


Sir,—I send you a 
photograph of a window 
which is, I believe, 
called a ‘‘lantern win- 
dow’’ and_ certainly 
allows light from above 
to pass into the room 
it belongs to as no other 
shape could. This pic- 
ture was taken in York. 
I should be very much 
interested to know 
whether such windows 
are common elsewhere 
and if they are generally 
called “lantern windows.’ 
BLENKHORN, Huddersfield. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF 
HARVESTING 
Sik,--Not long ago you published a 
photograph of a method employed in 
Inverness-shire for ventilating a straw 
cock by means of a wooden stool 
(often called a ‘“‘boss’’), round which 
the straw was built. I wonder if vou 
would be interested in an even more 
drastic measure employed in some 
parts of Scotland, by which a crop is 
sometimes saved when harvest is late 
and the sheaves are not sufficiently 
dry to be stacked in the usual way 
without risk of ‘“‘heating.’’ This 
erection is a drying-stack composed 
of a framework of wood along which 
is strung a series of wires, and roofed 
with sheets of corrugated iron. The 
sheaves are built from either side, 
and placed over and under the wires 
in such a way that the heads of grain 
protrude into an alley-way in the 
middle through which a draught plays 

from end to end. 
The drying-stack in my picture 


GEO. T. 


A LANTERN WINDOW 
Vi 


See letter 1 Window in York 


Is on a farm in Angus and its at least 
a hundred vards long, but one often 
encounters considerably smaller ones, 
according to the size of the farm 
Che amount of wood used in building 
these structures is obviously large 
and the price at present would be 
prohibitive. Many farmers thank their 
lucky stars in the latest season that 
thev had the forethought (and suffici- 
ent cash) to build such an erection in 
the davs before the war. T. LESLIE 
SMITH, Ashwood Brought) Ferry 
{ngus 


A TIP-UP TABLE 


Sik, Ina recent issue there appeared 
a photograph of, and a lettcr relating 
to, a curious three-legged table, be- 
lieved to date from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. One of its 
peculiarities was the division of the 
table-top into circular compartments; 
its particular purpose was said to be 
that of a convenience for plates for 
light refreshments. 

I was particularly interested, as 
my family have a somewhat similar 


table, with an additional oddity; each 
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THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON AND THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES IN THE 
MERCHANT ADVENTURERS’ COURT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


See letter: Biblical Scenes on a Chimneypiece 
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AN ENGRAVER’S ADMONITION 


See letter: 


of the three legs is carved to resemble 
a shapely human limb, ending in a 
very neatly-formed foot in a buckled 
shoe. Some who have seen it have 
guessed from this that it had some 
association with the Isle of Man. 

The table-top is divided into 
circles as in the case of the example 
photographed, but it has also a central 
inlaid ornament of mother-of-pearl. 

Regarding its use, there seems a 
good deal to be said for the surmise 
that it was primarily intended as a 
stand for candles; a _ candle-stick 
would stand in each circle, to be picked 
up by bedward-going members of the 
household. Is this merely an ingenious 
guess ?>—W. K. Homes, Tod’s Field, 
Dollay, Scotland. 


A NORFOLK OTTER 
Sir,—Quite recently a male otter 
weighing 24 Ib. was killed on a road 
in Norfolk. I do not think it is a 
record weight for this animal, but it 
is an uncommon one. It measured 
4 ft. from nose to tail.—J. A. SMITH, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

[Male otters of over 30 lb. in 
weight have been recorded, but such 
are exceptional and 24 Ib. is a goodly 
weight even for a dog otter. Otters 
are great travellers and often wander 
far from water.—ED.] 


IN PRAISE OF 
PUNCTUALITY 


Sir,—I enclose a quaint example of 
the etcher’s art and humour of over 
a hundred years ago. This homily on 
“the politeness of kings’’ is repro- 
duced from an original hand-etched 
plate designed about 1830 by Mr. 
W. F. Rock, a leading engraver of his 
day. Its exact purpose is now un- 
known, but there is no doubt that 
copies were circulated among cus- 
tomers of Mr. Rock’s firm, though 
whether or not as a delicate hint that 
the receipt of a cheque would be 
appreciated existing records do not 
reveal. 
The wording is amusing :-— 
IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUALITY 
Method is the sole support of 
business, and there is no Method 
without Punctuality. Punctuality 
is important Because it subserves 
the Peace and Good Order of a 
Family. The want of it not only 
infringes on, but sometimes ex- 
cludes a necessary duty. The calm- 
ness of mind which it produces is 
another advantage of Punctuality. 
A Disorderly Man is always in a 
hurry. He has no time to speak to 
you having other engagements 
which he neglects in like manner. 
Punctuality gives weight to charac- 
ter. Sucha man hasan appointment 
and I know he will keep it. This 
generates Punctuality for like other 
virtues it propagates itself. Servants 
& Children must be punctual if 
their Leader is so. Appointments 
indeed become debts. If I have 


made an appointment with you, I 
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In Praise of Punctuality 
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owe you Punctuality 
and have no right to 
throw away your time 
if I do my own. 


Of the four corner 
pictures the last is per- 
haps the best, depicting 
the harassed late-comer 
at the bank whose des- 
pair at finding the doors 
barred has given him, as 
we might say in present- 
idiom, an awful 
headache. His com- 
panion is telling him 
“We are too late. The 
bank is closed,’’ while in 
the companion picture 
at the bottom left the 
good time-keeper is 
being welcomed with the 
words: ‘“‘ Indeed, Sir, 
you are punctual.”’ The 
drawings at the top 
depict the early arrivals 
for the coach (“‘ Well, 
here we are in good 
time’’) and the 
worried procrastinators, 
who are being told 
“You are behind time, Sir. The mail 
is gone.’’—WILLIAM E. Totman, Rock 
BROTHERS, LIMITED, East Ham, E.6. 


A COURSING SOUVENIR 


Sir,—The _ cruet 
of which I send 
you photographs 
bears the Lon- 
don hall-mark of 
1783, and was 
made by J. Scho- 
field, a_ silver- 
smith who 
specialised in 
table plate. It 
was, I believe, 
bought in London 
about twenty 
years ago, but we 
know nothing of 
its earlier history. 


ey 


An_interest- 
ing point is the 
inscription on‘the 
stand of the piece 

—‘* Baffle 
1858,’" and we 
often wondered 
what this meant. 
Various guesses 
were made, some 
fancying that it 
was the name of 
a favourite horse, others 
that, it was the nickname 
of a former owner, to 
whom the cruet had been 
presented. 

Search in old sporting 
newspapers furnished a solu- 
tion, which certainly sounds 
probable. We found Baffle 


See letter: 


-JANUARY 


BAFFLE’S CRUET 
BASE 
A Coursing 


12, 1945 


was the name not of a 
man or a horse but ofa 
greyhound, who distin- 
guished herself in the 
coursing season of 1858. 
She was a fawn bitch, 
and she belonged to Mr. 
George Blanchard, the 
honorary secretary of 
the Scottish National 
Coursing Club. 

Her name appears 
first in December, 1857, 
when at the Caledonian 
meeting she ,won a six- 
teen entry stake for 
bitch puppies. Her’ best 
season was 1858, when 
among various’ good 
performances, she divi- 
ded the Open Stakes (24 
dogs) at the Forfarshire 
meeting, and a few days 
later divided the Cale- 
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donian Cup (32 dogs), 
the chief event of the 
club Spring meeting. 
Mr. Blanchard held 
a nomination for the 
Waterloo Cup, and this year de- 
cided to run a black dog named 
Belted Will. The dog did fairly well, 
but his selection was criticised by 
some writers who thought that Baffle 
would have been a better representa- 
tive of the kennel. Her turn came in 
1859, when she 
was sent to 
Altcar on the 
great occasion. 
She got through 
three rounds, and 
was in the last 
eight dogs. Then, 
after running an 
undecided, she 
was drawn for 
some reason. 
Baffle’s ser- 
vices to her 
master’s kennel 
did not end with 
her own achieve- 
ments, for her 
grand-daughter 
ranks as one of 
the most famous 
greyhounds in 
coursing history. 
This was the 
oddly-named Bab 
at the Bowster, 
who in the 
Waterloo Cup of 
1869 lost a 
memorable course 
to the great Irish champion, 
Master M’Grath. Mr. Hall, 
an authority on the subject 
in his book describing fifty 
Waterloo Cups, says she 
was the best all-round grey- 
hound he ever saw. Mr. 
Blanchard seems to have 
given up coursing about 


AND ITS 


Souvenir 


IN ALL HALLOWS, 
BARKING-BY-THE- 
TOWER 


See letter: 
Brass of a Woolman 
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AT THE BANK: TOO LATE 


See letter: In Praise of Punctuality 
1873, when his dogs were offered ‘or 
sale at Aldridges. 

One would like to think that this 
cruet was bought out of -Baffle’s 
winnings nearly a hundred years ago, 
and inscribed to commemorate her 
name and her success. It is even 
possible that, old though these 
memories are, some reader may be 
able to confirm or to refute what is at 
present only a pleasant conjecture.— 
ALFRED COCHRANE, Elm Hurst, Bath- 
easton, Somerset. 


BRASS OF A WOOLMAN 
S1r,—Some years ago I took rubbings 
of several of the many monumental 
brasses at All Hallows, Barking-by-the- 
Tower, London (‘‘ Berkyngechirche- 
juxta-Turrim”’). In view of the 
lamentable destruction of this historic 
church by enemy action, the enclosed 
photograph of my rubbing of the 
oldest brass there may be of interest 

This brass, in the north aisle, 
commemorates John Bacon, citizen 
and woolman of London, and his wife 
Joan, 1437. The figures measure 
25 ins. and 24 ins. respectively. The 
man is bare-headed and wears a bag- 
sleeved mantle, trimmed with fur at 
the neck, wrists and skirt-hem and 
girded by a belt. His feet rest upon 
a woolpack. The lady wears a high- 
waisted kirtle and the “ horned”’ head- 
dress. 

Above their heads is a_ heart 
inscribed with the word ‘‘ Mercy”’ and 
encircled by a scroll on which are the 
prayers—‘‘ Jhu fili dei miserere mei,” 
“Mater dei memento mei.” 

Beneath is a Latin inscription in 
relief, which, expanding the ccn- 
tracted words, reads: 

Hic jacet Johannes’ Bacon 
quondam Civis et Wolman London 
qui obiit VI die mensis Maii Anno 
domini Millesimo CCCCXXXVII et 
Johanna uxor ejus. 

Quorum animabus propicietur 
deus. Amen. 

The influential Wool Staple of 
Calais, to which Bacon belonged, was 
incorporated by Edward III aid 
formed a close trade-guild, outside t 1e 
jurisdiction of the ordinary cour s, 
with a special legal code, administer.d 
by 1ts own mayor and officers. T.1.¢ 
members of the Guild had many pri: i- 
leges, and a monopoly, not only n 
wool and ‘“‘woolfets,’’ but also a 
leather, lead and tin. It was actual y 
a felony for the ‘“‘Staple’’ goods to »e 
dealt in by any but the authoris d 
merchants. As a result, the latt:r 
became very rich and many of then 
were princely benefactors of churchs 
(as at Cirencester, Chipping Campdin 
and Northleach) and almshouses. 

I believe the Staple, as a leg:l 
entity, actually survived until Vic- 
torian days. 

At the outbreak of war, the 
brasses at All Hallows Barking were 
protected from fire by asbestos ma‘s 
and they are now buried beneath 4 fc. 
of rubble. It is hoped that, when this 
can be removed, they will be found to 
be undamaged.—A. FE. KNIGHT’, 
Newquay, Cornwall. 
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The Rail-way 
to Victory 





The Railways are responsible for getting 
the raw materials and the workers 


to the war factories; for carrying the 








finished products to the ports; for 





transporting troops and their equipment 


to points of embarkation. 


nis THE BATHROOM OF TO-MORROW 
at Wise pre-vision and long-term planning ; 
ee In planning new and important designs for post-war 
en in the years before the war prepared homes, The House of Froy has paid special attention 
ese . . : 
. ' to the modernisation of Bathrooms. New designs 
be the Railways for their great task. e 


combine such practical details as correct lighting and 
th- Shower facilities with artistic decoration and style. 
‘ May we add your name to our register for descrip- 
tive literature to be sent immediately restrictions on 
printing are relaxed ? 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 
FOR MODERN HOMES 
W. N. FROY & SONS, LTD., 


Brunswick Works, Hammersmith, London, W.6. 
Showroom Entrance :—64, King Street, W.6. 
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The veil is partially lifted 
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~ Interplanetary 
Communication 


Only a dream of the future—but sometimes dreams 





i come true. Radio and television, two of yesterday’s 

nD dreams, have been greatly developed during war years 

al'y by G.E.C. electronic research workers. The results of 

a r their efforts may seem like another dream. 

be More than this may not be disclosed— 

a but you can look forward to 

c &G.C.- 

Vic- 

the e @ @ 

as RADIO and TELEVISION FS 
1 fe 

ths [The SIGHT and SOUND of the future MADE IN ENGLAND 








Advertisement of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 AC-SPHINX SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD., DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
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Our 1945 Seed Catalogues are Now Ready. 


Catalogues of Vegetable Seeds, Culinary Plants, 
Seed Potatoes and Fertilisers will be sent on request. 


Catalogues of Flower Seeds, Flowering Plants and 
Lawn Grass—each application must be accompanied 
by Id. stamp. 


SUTTON & SONS ttd., READING. 
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THE NATION’S CALL FOR 


more and better 
LIVESTOCK 


from LEY FARMING ana DIRECT RE-SEEDING 


Basic Slag supplies Phosphate, Lime and Minerals, the three 
ingredients which produce a palatable and nutritive herbage of the 
highest feeding and milk-producing value. Apply Basic Slag to the 
‘““sow-out”’ corn crop and ensure a good ley. In Direct Re-seeding, 
Basic Slag encourages a closer and more quick-knitting sward of 
Grass and Clover, free from weeds. 


ma ‘ wc Glaq 


Advice and literature, free, from J. Harold Thompson, 
B.Sc.(Agric.), Agricultural Adviser to BRITISH 
BASIC SLAG LTD., 97 West Hill, London, S.W.15 











1945 
FARMING NOTES 


EARLY 


AMBS skipping in verdant pas- 
tures belong to Easter rather 
than to January, but in the 
West Country the Dorset 

“. Horn flocks keep to their 
established lambing time, peace or 
war, 40d when the sun shines warmly, 
as it has been doing there lately, the 
lambs, now well over a month old, 
behave as joyously as any born at the 
normal season. The sheltered fields of 
West Dorset with their grassy banks 
make the perfect setting for the game 
of follow-my-leader, which never palls 
with the young, human or ovine. But 
all is not well in the sheep world. 
Any true flockmaster will deplore the 
loss of sheep during the past five years. 
The sheep had to go on thousands of 





grass farms, making way for the plough - 


and more grain crops. The arable 
flocks, hurdled on turnips in tra- 
ditional style, had been disappearing 
steadily, and then the demands of 
war-time cropping forced a further 
reduction amounting to 5,000,000 
head since 1939, leaving the country 
with fewer sheep than at any time 
since records were kept. 


Future of Sheep 
_ seem to be divided on 
the future place of the sheep in 
English farming. The Blackfaced, the 
Cheviot and the Welsh mountain 
sheep should be able to hold their 
territory. At present the hill flock 
gets a Government subsidy, and a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Col. Walter Elliot is looking into the 
possibilities of marketing schemes to 
handle wool, which is a major source 
of the hill-sheep farmer’s income. But 
no one seems sure yet how sheep will 
fit into the system of alternate hus- 
bandry, grazing leys alternating with 
tillage crops, that is recommended in 
most parts of England as the best way 
of maintaining a high level of livestock 
output—milk _ particularly—without 
making heavy calls on imported feed- 
ing-stuffs. As a grazing animal the 
sheep has its virtues, but it crops close, 
many will say too close on young leys 
when the clover is barely established 
and cannot stand hard punishment. 


Cattle on Leys 

ATTLE have a different grazing 

technique. They do not nibble 
so near to the roots of the clovers and 
grasses. Mixed stocking of leys, allow- 
ing a place for sheep as well as cattle 
answers satisfactorily. Let us, by all 
means, have more cows and better 
yielding cows and also more sheep as 
the area of young leys is increased. 
It is probably too much to hope that 
the hurdle flock will regain pride of 
place on more than a few of the light 
land farms of ‘the South and East 
Anglia, but a grass flock can fill a 
useful place on many farms as ley 
farming is widely established. 

In the West Country and else- 
where the pastures, both the new leys 
and the old turf, kept growing vigor- 
ously until Christmas and the. fresh 
keep was valuable in a season when 
hay is far short of needs, but the heavy 
rainfall has seriously upset the time- 
table of some growers of potatoes and 
sugar-beet who should have finished 
lifting these crops several weeks ago. 
Clay ground has lain too sodden to 
allow much progress and a full 10 per 
cent. of the 1944 potato crop was 
still untouched when the calendar 
changed to 1945. Schoolchildren and 
other volunteers can be expected to 
lend a hand with potato-lifting in 
September and October, but it is not 
a job that makes any popular appeal 
in the Christmas holidays. 


Machinery Maintenance 


OING through my farm account 
figures with the local accountant 

I was appalled at the increase in two 
items, implement repairs and thresh- 
ing. In the past year both were nearly 


LAMBS 


double the charges incurred in the 
previous year. So far as machinery js 
concerned, we have all, I suppose, had 
to make existing implements and 
tractors last well beyond what w juld 
be ordinarily considered their no: ma] 
economical life. A major overha | of 
one of the tractors, including a ew 
set of rubbers, ran me into £120 Ip 
ordinary times I should have bo ight 
a new tractor and it would have aid 
me to do so. Now that is out oi the 
question. I should not get one 
allocated to me by the war agricul ural 
committee however persistent] | 
applied because I have two tra:tors 
which are not beyond repair. An cver- 
haul for the disc harrows and a seed 
drill added another £60 to the yvar's 
bills, and as usual there were the multi- 
tude of small items that total a big 
sum at the end of the year. We are 
not able to buy new machinery, but 
we are paying handsomely to keep 
what we have going. 


Running Repairs 
F some of our nfen were rather more 
skilled at doing running repairs 
and spotting troubles before they 
become breakdowns we should get on 
faster and spend less in repairs. | 
should like to believe that the 
machinery instructors employed by 
the war agricultural committees for 
this very purpose of teaching the 
proper care and maintenance of farm 
machinery were driving the lesson 
home, but I cannot see much sign of 
regeneration yet. Perhaps we shall 
have to wait until some of our lads 
with the tanks in Italy and Holland 
come home to teach us a_ proper 
appreciation of complicated machin- 
ery. There is an opening for some of 
them to set up machinery depots and 
repair shops which will not only tack 
breakdowns but provide a_ regular 
check-over service for the maintenanc 
of farm machinery on the same lines 
as the car service provided by man) 
garages before the war. 


The Threshing Bill 


HE other major item that struck 
me in the farm accounts was 
the threshing bill. The corn acreage 
was larger, but not in proportion to 
the size of the bill. I am afraid that 
the threshing contractor who looks 
after this district must show a poor 
output on average for every <ay’s 
threshing. He puts in a good many 
days to get a modest result in sacks 
filled. Unfortunately the farmer pays 
by the hour and not by the sack. Our 
threshing machines are clumsy, wast- 
ing much valuable time in ge ting 
them maneéuvred into position, and 
then they take the services of s.< to 
eight men in operation. Ina few y«ars’ 
time we may all be threshing in the 
field by combine harvesters. The 
threshing machine of our fathers and 
grandfathers can hardly survive r any 
more rises in farm wages. 


Wages and Prices 


THIRD high item in my costs, 4 

this I expected to show an inc: 
was wages. I was not disappoi 
The number of people employed : 
same, but weekly payments 
crept up, including the overtim 
week-ends. I do not grudge the 
their extra money, but it is well 
we should realise that farm wage 
becoming more and more impor « 
in the assessment of costs of prou 
tion. We shall need to mechanise \ 
of all sorts more effectively if we ‘ 
to produce food economically in 
post-war world. The alternative 5 
drop in farm wages. That we do 2 
want to contemplate because the wage 
standard sets the status of agriculture 
beside other industries. We do not 
want to fall back into the position 0! 
the poor relation unable to pay decent 
wages. CINCINNATUS. 
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DILAPIDATED FARMS 


GENTS and others, with inti- 
mate knowledge of the finan- 
cial position of many farmers, 
are beginning to sound a 
gloomy note about the lack 

of capital on the part of farmers who 
have in the last few months purchased 
favms with possession. It seems that 
sone must have exhausted their avail- 
ale resources in finding the purchase 
mney, and that they are new hard 
pi to it for funds for working what 
tl have bought. Anything ap- 
p: aching the thorough repair of 
bi Idings is deferred, and replacement 
of obsolete structures is out of the 
qi -stion. Of course it is a great 
h: idicap to a farmer to have to use 
0 -of-date buildings, which may 
result in a loss of stock and produce. 
I. ins of money for the necessary 
w -k are hard to get, and a man who 
] made great sacrifices to buy a 
fr hold is naturally averse from 
hb. rowing for what he regards as a 
su sidiary purpose. 


A SUGGESTED REMEDY 
FEW days ago the Minister of 
4 \griculture asserted that new 
b. \dings are urgently needed on many 
fa ns and that five million replace- 
nm its will be required in the next 
f years. Much of this work will be 
o: farms that have thus far remained 
p..t of large landed estates. Mr. 
L. slie H. G. Waite, writing with great 
esoerience of farming in the Home 
C unties and more recently in Somer- 
se, where he conducts the Yeovil 
o! ce of Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
if, says: ‘From the landowner’s 
nt of view and his tax return, there 
in important distinction between 
provision of new buildings and 
replacement of worn-out buildings. 
e Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
nit the distinction and allow the 
replacement of worn-out buildings as 
expense. During these war years, 
however, it has been impossible to 
do very much work to farm buildings 
| most of them, as Mr. Hudson 
states, are in want of considerable 
repair or even replacement. If the 
reasury allowed landowners to put 
on one side a proportion of their 
income on a similar Deferred Repairs 
\ccount to that allowed to hotels 
and other businesses, landowners 
would be in a better position to do 
these deferred repairs when it becomes 
possible to get materials and labour. 
The important point is that by allow- 
ing this, the Treasury is not granting 
a very big concession, as all of these 
repairs and replacements would have 
figured in the Maintenance Claim 
which they allowed before the war.”’ 
Whatever the eventual solution may 
prove to be, it cannot be seriously 
disputed that the private owner, 
whether of a landed estate or a single 
farm, lacks the means of providing 
for water schemes, the replacement 
or re-siting of farm buildings, and 
other projects which are now sug- 
vested. 


THE LATE MR. PHILIP E. 
HILL’S ESTATES 


CCASIONALLY tthe real pro- 
perty of some well-known estate 
agent comes into the market, to evoke 
the degree of competition that shows 
the confidence of buyers in the sound 
udgment the late owner brought to 
bear on his investments. Similarly 
ny property that is now offered 
onsequent on the recent death of 
Ir. Philip E. Hill grips the atten- 
ion of those who recall his bold and 
udicious selection of farms and other 
ealty. Very successful realisations of 
ortions of his possessions have already 
een effected by Messrs. Knight, 
‘rank and Rutley in conjunction 
vith Messrs. Hewett and Lee. First 
n importance of the current list of 
ransactions is their sale of Sunning- 
ull Park, Ascot, to the Commissioners 
{ Crown Lands. In 1936 Messrs. 
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Knight, Frank and Rutley bought 
Sunninghill Park from the late Mr. 
E. P. Crutchley, for Mr. Hill. The 
Crutchley family acquired Sunning- 
hill Park, by purchase in the year 
1769, from a descendant of Sir 
Thomas Draper. Until, in the year 
1630, Charles I granted Sunninghill 
Park to Thomas Carey it had been a 
Crown estate, so the present purchase 
puts it once more in the hands of its 
original owners. Carey’s daughter 
took the estate in marriage to Thomas 
Draper, who was created a baronet 
by Charles II withir a tew days of 
the Restoration. The mansion was 
much changed under the supervision 
of James Wyatt, and when Windsor 
Forest and Bagshot Heath were 
enclosed, parts of both were added to 
the Sunninghill estate. The park is 
grandly timbered, and tte lake is of 
great beauty. Like so many other 
large houses, the mansion is at the 
moment reauisitioned. Victorian and 
Edwardian race-week parties at Sun- 
ninghill were of a lavish character, 
the mansion having been held at 
various times by Mrs. Benjamin 
Guinness, Sir Henry Deterding, Ma- 
dame Vagliano, Mr. Drexel, Captain 
Alastair Mackintosh, and Lord Marcus 
Talbot de la Poer Beresford. 


TWO MANSIONS SOLD 
i R sale by the same 

agents, of property of the late 
Mr. Hill, is that of Silwood Park, 
Berkshire, and 80 acres. The buyer is 
a client of Messrs. Harris and Gillow. 
Last August farms and other lots at 
Silwood Park realised £22,000, when 
the mansion was withdrawn at 
£17,500. 

The Georgian mansion, Oakley 
Hall, five miles from Basingstoke, and 
3,890 acres, have been sold as a whole, 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. Hewett and Lee. They 
have just resold approximately 2,000 
acres, being the southern part of the 
property, including farms all of which 
have good houses and buildings. The 
buyer of the 2,000 acres is Mr. G. E. 
Street, who lately, through the same 
agents, sold part of Hollycombe, 
Liphook. The mansion is at present 
in use asaschool. It stands ina richly 
wooded park. 


TOWN HOUSES AS OFFICES 
HE movement, which set in 
before the present war, to 
acquire Town houses as the head- 
quarters of commercial concerns is 
accelerating, and there are in progress 
negotiations for more than one im- 
portant mansion in Mayfair. Bel- 
gravia is also yielding to the pressure 
for accommodation by firms who are 
prepared to pay high prices. Recent 
sales of this type are (1) The Hotel 
Splendide, in Piccadilly, to the Tunnel 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, 
and (2) the long Westminster lease of 
Viscount Swinton’s house, No. 7, 
Lygon Place, to a firm of engineering 
contractors. 


TAXABLE LIABILITY ON 
LETTINGS 

ii is practically certain that vast 

numbers of people who are deriv- 
ing great pecuniary advantage from 
letting rooms and floors do not dis- 
close their profits to the income-tax 
authorities. Such secret profiteers will 
have no sympathy from law-abiding 
citizens if drastic measures are taken 
in any discovered instances of evasion. 
Compulsory public notification of 
lettings and sub-lettings would help 
to clip the claws of the predatory type 
of so-called ‘‘landlord.’’ Armed with 
such material the collectors of income- 
tax could look for a considerable in- 
crease in receipts. By no juggling with 
figures can the difference in rentals of, 
say, a flat empty and the same flat with 
a few pounds’ worth of poor furniture 
be justified ARBITER. 


Nature may apparently relax in 
winter—but not the Farmer. Win- 
ter’s quiet, in fact, is the Farmer’s 
opportunity. Ditching and Tile 
Drainage have to be done ; hedges 
need repair. All the dozens of other 
waiting jobs clamour for attention, 
so that the earth in its fulness and 
the cattle in the fizlds may each yield 
their best in their own time and way. 





To increase efficiency and to lighten 
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labour on the farm, production of 
“Barford’’ Boilers is being well 
maintained and the following can be 


” 


AVELING-BARFORD 


GRANTHAM LINCS. 


4 





Wizard (illus.) 15 lbs. per sq. in. pressure 
Wembley ,, 


supplied from stock :— Invicta 
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There’s a Marley pre - fabricated 
building to suit your needs 


Whether you need more accommodation for stock, 
more space for getting implements under cover, or 


more storage space for grain... 


a Marley building 


will solve the problem at low cost and in far less 


time. And the pre-fabricated parts 
any 


can be delivered to 
part of the country, 
within three or four 
weeks from receipt 
of order. 

Can we send you a 
quotation? 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED. 


London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


throughout 
the Country 


Head Office: 


Phone: Sevenoaks 225! 










Scottish Office: Cadder, Bishopbriggs, Nr. Glasgow. Phone: Bishopbriggs 415 
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Navy 


tradition “ Player’s ” 


can always be relied 


upon to maintain for 


smokers the utmost 


pleasure and satisfac- 


tion. 


ee 


a 


PLAYER'S “ore 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


N.0..T.53Y 








When planning for the future specify 
hlori 


ATTERIES 


for 


COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING 
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NEW BOOKS 





CECIL RHODES’S 
ARCHITECT 


Reviews 


1R HERBERT BAKER, who 

is 82 years old, looks back 

over his long life of work and 

friendship in a book called 
Architecture andPersonality (COUNTRY 
LIFE, £2 2s.). 

We are living in sad days for 
artists of every sort : destructive days 
when the work of constructive minds 
is in hourly danger of annihilation. 
For some artists there is mitigation of 
the sorrow. The painter, unless his 
work be mural, can remove his pictures 
to what he may hope to be a safe place, 
and the statue can be housed in a 


by HOWARD SPRING 


craftsmen. Baker had to fabrica 
these out of pretty raw materi: 
Nevertheless, with such a_patr 
almost anything was possible. Ma 
nificently, Rhodes packed his arc}, - 
tect off on travels that took him 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Sicily. If Rhod 
was to have an architect, he must |} 
a knowledgeable one ! 

The young man’s native talen 
could hardly fail to expand in 
golden and propitious an air. Nit 
that all he built belonged to the clow 
climbing condition of Rhodes’s vision 
at its most audacious. There we 
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ARCHITECTURE AND PERSONALITY. By Sir Herbert Baker 
(COUNTRY LIFE, £2 2s.) 


FRIDAY MORNINGS. 


By Harold Nicholson 


(Constable, 8s. 6d.) 


MIDDLE EAST, 1940-42: A Study of Air Power. By Philip Guedalla 
(Hodder and Stoughton, I0s. 6d.) 
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concrete blockhouse. But the work 
of the architect must stand out in the 
full blast of the tornado. Think of 
Wren’s work alone! What loss! 
What waste ! 

AN ARCHITECT OVERSEAS 

It must be a consolation to Sir 
Herbert Baker that so much of his 
work was done outside Europe. More, 
I should imagine, than any other 
English architect of our time, he has 
left his impress outside his own coun- 
try. It would seem to have been 
almost by accident—one of those 
superb and fortunate accidents that 
have shaped so many careers—-that 
the young Baker first left this country. 
His brother had gone to South Africa, 
and from there, as wandering sons 
will, he wrote home asking for money 
to further a project for making a 
fortune. Herbert Baker, who was just 
beginning his practice as an architect, 
was asked by his father to go out to 
Africa and see what this brother was 
up to. He did so, and, being in Africa, 
stayed there. This was in 1892. Cecil 
Rhodes was at the height of his power, 
and the young architect was fortunate 
enough to attract his attention. 
Rhodes asked him to remodel and 
rebuild Groote Schuur, his house at 
the Cape, and Herbert Baker “never 
looked back,’’ as they say, from that 
moment. 

It was indeed a wonderful stroke 
of fortune to be in a new land where 
all the building had yet to come, and 
to have earned by one’s talents a 
place in the good books of the most 
powerful man in that country. When 
you add to this that Rhodes was one 
of those who have a mania for build- 
ing, you will see that manna had 
indeed fallen on this young man’s 
head. Like Saul, who went out to find 
the asses and found a kingdom, he 
went out to investigate oranges and 
stepped straight into the kingdom of 
his art. 

Rhodes was a Maecenas, built on 
the model of the great art patrons. 
He saw in architecture one of the 
civilising forces of life, and he was for 
ever suggesting to his architect 
magnificent schemes for the archi- 
tectural enrichment of South Africa. 
It was not all plain sailing, for the 
country was not rich in builders and 


moments on the earth when he built 
workers’ villages with corrugated iron 
roofs, and it is interesting to find him 
here, after a lifetime of experience, 
saying a word for this humble method. 
““My experience has been that this 
roofing material, painted a dull red 
or grey-brown to reduce glare, and 
with a wide eave-cornice protecting 
the walls from scorching sun and heav\ 
rains and casting deep shadows on 
them, need not deserve its evil reputa 
tion. Such a roof-skyline may ly 
pleasanter than a bare shadowless 
parapet cutting the sky, which may b 
the alternative treatment of the flat 
roofed cottages which this war ma\ 
impose on our countryside.” 

The fair prospect of the youn: 
architect's life was shadowed by th 
South African War and the death o! 
Rhodes, but once re-settlement an 
reconstruction began the tide was i 
full flood again, and Herbert Bak« 
was fortunate enough to engage th 
attention of Milner as he had don 
that of Rhodes. It would be tedior 
to detail the works he carried ou 
comprising as they did a cathedra 
a railway station, and the great buil 
ing of the Union of South Afric: 
Suffice it to say that, when the tim 
came for the building of New Delh 
it was hardly surprising that Herber 
Baker and Lutyens were appointe 
‘“‘co-equal architects,’’ Lutyens t 
be primarily responsible for Gov 
ernment House and Baker for th 
Secretariats. 

LUTYENS AND BAKER 

Thus two men came _ togeth« 
again who in their youth had learne 
the elements of their job side by sid 
in the same office. There is more tha 
a hint in these pages that the col 
laboration was not completely hat 
monious. Lutyens’s celebrated jokes 
“which were pleasing in his freshnes 
and innocence of youth, I found out 
afterwards were apt to be wearisom: 
in repetition and less becoming to hi 
mature manhood.”’ Sir Herbert speak 
of the ‘wilful masterfulness’’ which 
early success had bred in Lutyens, 
and recalls Disraeli’s saying: ‘‘If you 
want to know what envy is like, live 
among artists.’ He adds: “Envy 
did not probably enter into the feelings 
of either of us, but what perhaps lies 








at the root of an artist’s envy: sensi- 
tiveness of taste.’’ 

However, that job was done; and 
there were jobs in Kenya, and, during 
a visit to America, a few houses were 
designed there; so that, what with 
these things and the great war 
memorials in France, it may be 
doubted whether any English archi- 
tect now living has left his mark more 
notably than Sir Herbert upon other 
countries than his own. In London 
itself, the Bank of England, South 
\frica House, and many another 
building attest the vigour and variety 

his imagination. Layman and archi- 
t-ct alike will enjoy this finely illus- 
t ated record by one who has had the 
)d fortune to follow all his life the 
id he would have chosen to tread, 
d to find duty his delight. 


SPECTATOR ESSAYS 
In a little book called J viday 
wnings (Constable, 8s. 6d.) Mr. 
irold Nicholson reprints some of his 
ces from the Spectator. The work 
ysses the track of Sir Herbert 
ker’s at one or two points. It is 
eresting, for example, to compare 
e two authors’ views of Lutyens’s 
rsonality; and both discuss the 
mbing of works of art. Sir Herbert 
all for leaving works of art to go on, 
rough evil days as through good, 
lfilling their humanising function 
d taking their chance against the 
rbarians. ‘‘ There is some encourage- 
nt in the fact,’’ he says, ‘that 
hereas Charles I and Eros have been 
icased, Richard of the Lion-heart, 
ith but a bent sword, Cromwell and 
incoln stand in open defiance ot the 
mmbs. .. . Surely the spirits of our 
icestors in their monuments should 
rave the dangers of war, as they did 
1 their day and as we are now doing. 
The famous brasses and Eliza- 
ethan Tomb in my own church at 
Cobham have not, on my advice, been 
andbagged, and I can testify to their 
heartening influence on our spirits 
during the dread anxieties of the 
war.” 

It is a ticklish point, and in Italy, 
with which Mr. Nicholson is mainly 
oncerned, it does not, in fact, arise. 
‘or there the treasures of art are so 
thickly collected that it is beyond 
human ingenuity to protect them, 
especially as so many of them are 
buildings, often enriched with price- 
less frescoes. It is small wonder that 
Mr. Nicholson should write: ‘‘ When 
| watch the sledge-hammer methods 
of our armies in Italy, when I realise 
that within a few months this de- 
vastating bull-dozer may be crunching 
into Tuscany, my mind turns sick 
with apprehension.”’, 

Mr. Nicholson declares stoutly : 
‘I should assuredly be prepared to be 
shot against a wall if I were certain 
that by such a sacrifice I could pre- 
serve the Giotto frescoes ; nor should 
| hesitate for an instant (were such 
a decision ever open to me) to save 
St. Mark’s even if I were aware that 
by so doing I should bring death to 
my sons.” 


LESSON FOR GERMANS 

Heaven save us from having to 
make such decisions as that! That 
they should come even within the 
bounds of matters to be discussed is 
a sufficient comment on the point we 
have arrived at; and how complicated 
human thinking on the matter can be 
we find when, in an essay on “The 
Bombing of Germany,’’ Mr. Nicholson 
doesn’t see why the Germans and 
Italians ‘‘should start screaming, and 
induce Franco to squeal with them, 
when they receive the very treatment 
which in the days of their triumph 
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they dealt so mercilessly to others.”’ 
He asks: ‘“‘Is it incorrect to feel that 
the German people, terribly and 
durably, are being taught that war 
does not pay?’’ Perhaps not; but we 
must include the Italian people with 
the German people; we must realise 
that a bomb can be even more effec- 
tive than a bull-dozer; and we must, 
therefore, accept that the destruction 
of the Giotto frescoes may have to be 
an ingredient of this costly ‘‘educa- 
tion.’’” The point at issue is not the 
theoretical one of an individual sacri- 
fice which will never be called for. It 
is more terrible and more profound. 


A STUDY OF AIR POWER 

Philip Guedalla’s posthumously- 
published book Middle East, 1940- 
1942, with the sub-title A Study of 
Airy Power is published by Hodder 
and Stoughton (10s. 6d.). This is a 
book written with an official intention. 
The author was given Air Force rank 
and was allowed every facility to read 
the documents, to interview the men, 
and to examine the territory con- 
cerned with the work of the R.A.F. 
in the Middle East up to the time 
when the Germans and Italians were 
expelled from Africa. 

The desert battles, the campaigns 
in Abyssinia, in Syria and Irak, the 
defence of Malta, the fall of Greece, 
the German capture of Crete: all 
these elements are described and con- 
sidered by the historian in relation to 
the whole matter. These operations, 
he says, ‘“‘are the first in which a com- 
plete Air Force has been brought to 
bear on every problem of air warfare. 

Every problem was _pre- 
sent. . . and each of them was 
solved by a single Air Force working in 
internal harmony and in close partner- 
ship with the Eighth Army and the 
Royal Navy. This major achievement 
is the first of its kind in our military 
history; and I suspect that it will 
be studied as a classic in the art 
of war.”’ 

It was fitting, then, that the 
record of this achievement should be 
entrusted to an historian: a man 
trained and accustomed to seeing 
broad movements of human enter- 
prise in their total and compact being, 
rather than as a compilation of scat- 
tered and disparate incident. There 
have been innumerable books about 
bits and pieces of the matters here 
dealt with. The virtue of Guedalla’s 
book is that he fits these jig-saw 
fragments into the picture of a cam- 
paign that had a beginning, a middle 
and an end. And he has done this in 
as readable a book as he ever wrote. 





RIPOSTE 

HE “Ivory Tower” conception 
of art, as expounded in Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s Letter to Mv Son,” 
finds a formidable opponent in Mr. 
James Agate who, in Noblesse Oblige 
(Home and Van Thal, 3s. 6d.), which 
is another letter to another son, 
attacks this ‘‘precious”’ building from 
cellar to attic. He does artists, as 
wellas what he calls “ ordinary people,” 
a welcome service. In trenchancy and 
in beauty he builds up his fine argu- 
ment that ‘‘the whole is greater than 
the part, meaning that life is more 
important than art.’’ It is never the 
great artists who question or deny this. 
It is those who fall into a category 
defined by Baudelaire in a passage 
with which this challenging essay 
opens: ‘‘The immoderate taste for 
beauty and art leads men into mon- 
strous excesses.’’ All but that minor- 
ity to whom this stricture applies will 
echo Mr. Agate’s closing words: 
ss it will be a sorry day for this 
country when for Noblesse Oblige it sub- 

stitutes ART FORBIDS!” V.AF 
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SNAPS FROM THE 
KODAK DAY NURSERY 


There’s never a tear (well, hardly ever) 
at the nursery of the Kodak factory, 
where youngsters like these spend con- 
tented days while their mothers lend a 
hand on vital war production of ‘ Kodak’ 
film and equipment. Trained nurses, 
bright rooms, a garden playground, plenty 
of good things to eat, lots of playmates— 
no wonder the children look happy and 
well. 

By freeing thousands of mothers from 
domestic cares, nurseries like this have 
done much to help mobilise Britain’s 
woman-power. 






KODAK LTD., KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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HE Princess silhouette 

which predominates in 

the collections for the 

coming Spring and 
Summer has modified the al- 
ready simple cut of all founda- 
tion garments. These, anyway, 
had been shorn of all lace, 
embroidery and folderols by 
the austerity regulations. Now, 
when it is necessary that they 
should fit without a wrinkle, 
their line has been rendered 
more pliant by bias cutting 
over the waistline. They must 
slip on, one over the other, like 
a glove, and the top of brassié¢re 
and slips meet in an unbroken 
line. A nick here and a dart 
there will keep the armhole the 
right size, waistlines absolutely 
flat and shoulder-straps the 
correct length. 

Utility crépes and satins 
can be bought in a few pastel 
shades—generally peach, ivory, 
ice or Saxe blue, and a pale 
green. A few of them are 
sprigged or printed with minute 
dainty bouquets of mixed 
flowers. Finely woven firm 
mixtures of wool and rayon 
make some excellent pyjama 
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Hand-made nightgown in peach georgette with 
gathers on the bodice between shaped bands. 
The White House 


Zs 


Nightgown in Celanese Utility satin with contrastin 
ribbon bows and a square gathered Empire top. Dickin 
and Jones 


fabrics. The ‘‘Cenella’’ of Celanese is one, wl 


launders and tailors well and has an attract v 


frosted effect obtained by an occasional white thr: 
woven in with the pastel which is the main sha 
Dotted crépes are charming for nightgowns, 
dots varying in size from shillings to pin dots. 
Slips and cami-knickers are cut on Prin 
lines, taking the minimum of material. A few 
them are piped in a bright contrasting colour. T! 
all need fitting as carefully as a tailor-made, fo1 
is the small adjustments that bring seams into j 
the right position. Nightgowns are often scallo; 
and piped, or gauged to an Empire top. The for 
are prettiest with deep V necklines, the Empire o 
with square. Hand-made nightgowns at The Wh 
House in satin, crépe, georgette, or mixtures of t 
sheer and the thicker fabrics, have soft gather 
sections, inset between plain shaped bands whi 
give an attractive soft line over the bust. Skirts, : 
the cross, are form-fitting. Some of the prettiest 
the satin nightgowns shown in the stores have squa 


necklines and gathered bodices with the gathe 
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New high hat in brown felt trimmed with coqué feathers. 
rhe shirt is slipper satin, the colour of orange blossom. 


MISS LUCY LTD., 
5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 
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MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 


LONDON 
The Famous Name 





“Lady in Black” Crispli, tailored’ 
with pockets emphasised in white pique 
Sizes 36" to 44" (14 Coupons)... .£10 


( Inexpensive Gowns, 1st. Foor.) 
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caught in three places by narrow bright- 
coloured ribbons tied in bows in front. Spot 
crépe nightgowns are V-necked and _ plain, 
save for a bright ribbon tving them on either 
shoulder. Walpoles have designed some ador- 
able nightgowns for the children in white 
Davella sprigged or dotted with tiny rose- 
buds, with ruffles on the sleeves and round 
the neck. Shetland nightgowns for grown- 
ups, knitted by hand, are only occasionally 
seen, for they take too long to knit to be 
available in numbers, but are the most com- 
fortable of garments. There was a dream at 
Debenham and Freebody’s with long sleeves 
knitted on slightly ticker needles so that 
they were in a more open mesh than the rest. 
A lacy stitch was incorporated in the top. 
fhe whole thing was like a cobweb coated 
with hoar-frost. Bed-jackets in this same very 
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Petticoats from the waist save a skirt from sitting 

out. On the left is a multi-coloured striped taffeta 

from Debenham and Freebody. On the right a 

quilted black satin that, slipped under another skirt, 
is wonderfully warm 


fine Shetland wool are more plentiful: and 
also knitted on varying sized needles so 
that a gathered effect is obtained. Collars 
and cuffs are often crocheted in a contrasting 
pastel and woollen rosebuds embroidered on 
corners of the collar. At The White House 
there is one that has a shallow pale blue yoke, 
collar and cuffs, all knitted on small needles, 
while the long white sleeves and bodice, in 
the finest of wool, were done on big needles 
so that they gathered in full folds to the 
pale blue. 


. Housecoats and dressing-gowns in wool- 
len crépes and fleecy cloths tie with cords at 
the waist and have bright contrasting collars 
and cuffs. They are cut and tailored as plainly 
as a man’s dressing-gown but ankle-length. 
The navy ones by Lillywhites with white 
cords are very chic. Often, the white cord 
pipes the revers as well. Fine woollens, 
printed with a Paisley design in several shades 
of blue or a mixture of pinks and reds, are 
shown by The White House with full bishop’s 
sleeves, and roll collars. Jaeger make a pale 
pink and blue flannel one in their Spring 
collection with a pale pink top and sleeves, 
a pale blue skirt and broad _ stripes of pink 
running down from the armhole to the hem. 
The balance of the pink and blue is well 
worked out and the straight lines are defi- 
nitely becoming. Pure silk quilted housecoats 
with wide skirts and long sleeves are lined with 
silk; very expensive, extremely warm. Thev 


are in crimson, midnight blue, black and na. y 
and shown by Lillywhites. One or two of tiie 
Moygashel fabrics would make up into charin- 
ing housecoats-cum-dinner dresses. There is 
one with white rope stripes on a dusty pink 
or crimson ground that is elective; another 
with an all-over design in tiny hearts, the 
under print looking like the shadow of the 
top layer. 

The corset is frankly the problem of the 
war. Rubber is strictly rationed and the 
strong Utility batistes only just coming on to 
the market. The new designs are not ready 
vet, but they will definitely be much stronger 
and more durable than the last and ready in 
the near future. All the big branded names 
are evolving their new belts and corsets 
which are on the point of going into manu- 
facture. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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A new development 
in Mazda 
Fluorescent Lighting 





DAYLIGHT TO SUNLIGHT! 


OW, after prolonged labora- 

tory research, BTH is able 
to provide a new Mazda Fluor- 
escent Lamp of sunlight quality. 
This is called Warm-White, and 
it retains all the advantages of 
the Mazda Daylight Fluorescent 
Lamp (three times as much 
light as the best tungsten fila- 
ment lamp of similar rating, 
etc.). Thus, by the introduc- 
tion of this new Mazda Lamp, 
users are cble to choose either 
daylight or sunlight according 
to their psychological or physical 
requirements. 


Now that Mazda Fluorescent 
Lamps are available in both 
Warm-White and Daylight, 
those who are planning for 
post-war can be assured 
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CROSSWORD No. 781 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 


. 
in a closed 
Introducing 2-10,,Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 


envelope) must reach * Crossword No. 781, COUNTRY 


first post on Thursday, January 18, 194. 
-This Competition does not.apply to_the United States. 


Solutions 
LIFE, 
not later than the 
5. 


ACROSS. 


5. The curate, perhaps, might still find some- 
thing good to say for it (3, 3) 
‘.. Landscape greeting from the huntsman? (4, 6) 
. Not necessarily a tasteless chestnut (3, 3 
. Rung out by 27 (3, 3, 4) 
The vendor’s raison d'etre (5) 
3. Infectious complaint of the tongue? (7) 








of ideal lighting for (3 
—</ 


EVERY purpose. 


Name 


Tidy part of the border (5) 
. A curtailed type of bread, perhaps (5) 
. Unit of work (3) 
20. The origin of every situation (3) 
21. Letter and star (5) 
22. This German city is among our esse! 
objectives (5) 
3. Defer (7) 
. Admiral probably attracted to the water fro! 
infancy ! (5) 
. ‘It may be we shall touch the —— — 
And see the great Achilles, whom we kne 
Tennyson (5, 5 
. Dr. Primrose’s elder daughter (6) 
2. Apparently an order to put one’s ally w 
restraint (10) 
3. His footwork is all-important (6) 


DOWN. 


. Agile (5) 
. Graceful feint on the part of a Vict 
damsel? (5) 
3. Employee who probably has it all at 
finger ends (4) 
. Decamp (4) 
. The lout might say ‘‘ Bo” to a goose, or: 
. Distinguished by an absentee tenant? (5 
Green giant (anagr.) (10) 
. Antithesis of 9’s qualifying epithet (5) 
Ecclesiastical garment (3) 
. Oddly enough, it could be worsted ! (6) 
. The way not to blow (3, 3, 4) 
. No, Ada, tap it ! (anagr.) (10) 
Lubricate (6) 
20. An Irish one is not necessarily familiar w 
chimneys (5) 
. 25’s element (3) 
26. The place appears to be as young Samuel s Vv 





Yi te 


noe 


S Ui oe GO 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 


it (5) 
27. See 10 (5) 
. Breezy locks: (4) 





. Fenimore Cooper’s finder (4) 
. Turpin’s destination (4) 





FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
Warm-White and Daylight 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 


SOLUTION TO No. 780. 


1, House of Usher; 9, Patiently; 10, Irate; 
13, Levity; 15, Inedible; 18, Senility; 19, Friend; 


11, Filled; 
21, Rat- 


The winner of this Crossword. the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of January 5, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS. 
Miracles; 


- The winner of Crossword No. 779 is 


The Countess of Cavan, 





traps; 23, Bertha; 26, Niece; 27, Ninety-one; 28, Persistently. DOWN. 
1, Hopeful; 2, Until; 3, Elemental; 4, Fate; 5, Stvrians; 6, Erica; 7, 
The isle; 8, Fallible; 14, Vanities; 16, Dor-beetle; 17, Stipends; 18 
Strange; 20, Deanery; 22, Reeve: 24, Trout; 25, Ants: 


Crown House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2 


Wrotham Park, 
Barnet, Hertfordshire, 
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